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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Farms, Hedges, Crops and Fruit of Sa- 
line County, Mo. 

In atwo weeks’ sojourn in Saline County, 
passing by, or visiting, almost every farm, I am 
led to tell your readers of the prospects and 
changes taking place there. I have been in no 
portion of the State where there is as much 
good land in one county, as in Saline. For 
years, good crops have been grown without any 
extra cultivation or care; but now, clean, care- 
ful tillage and the most recent and useful agricul- 
tural implements are seen; and the small 
grain crops, corn and hay, testify to the skill 
of the farmer and the richness of the soil, in 
their bounteous returns. The extreme and con- 
tinued rains have not, to any extent, cut short 
the corncrop. Many large fields show a good 
prospect of 65 to 75 bushels to the acre. Sod 
corn, as a general thing, is not good, but will 
yield a fair return in fodder. There are more 
weeds seen than in any previous year, owing 
to the wet spring preventing a general culti- 


vation. 
Saline county was formerly composed of very 


large farms; hemp and corn were the principal 
crops grown. It seems now, that it is a county 
in, or a dependency of, Ohio—for many of the 
wealthy classes of Ross, Holmes and Highland 
counties, in Ohio, have come here and settled, 
as well as from several other counties in that 
State: and it is not amiss to say here, that these 
Ohio citizens know how to farm; like enterprise, 
activity and thrift, and will have the convenien- 
ces of life about them. 

The farm of Judge Bray is a large one, with 
a diversity of crops, and all. promising. His 
interest in fruits of all kinds is second to no 
other—with small fruits as well as large, of al- 
most every variety. The Judge seems to enjoy 
the beauties of life: has an intelligent, interest- 
ing wife and daughters, who are no novices at 
the piano, sing well, are truly ladies—and yet, 
are farmer’s daughters, and do not have a hor- 
ror—in deed or assumed —of labor. Whata 
contrast between these and many who have 
resided here before them ! 

One feature in this and many adjoining coun- 
ties, struck me favorably: The whole people 
have discovered that their timber is fast disap- 


pearing, and they are all having grown, the 
Osage orange hedge ; hundreds and hundreds of 
miles may be seen here, one and two years old, 
and the tenth part is not yet planted. Mr. J. 
P. Taylor, of ithe Central Hedge Co., is planting 
out this Osage, caring for it entirely until it is a 
fence, for 75 cents a rod. No farmer can buy 
his plants, or grow them, and do it himself, for 
that price. We saw several miles of this hedge 
set by Mr. Taylor the past May, that is now 
three to four feet in height, aad all very even 
and uniform. 

The farm of Geo. Timmons contains 320 acres, 
in meadow, corn and wheat. The wheat had 
been very fine; corn now splendid, and grass 
looking well. Has 300 fine young fruit trees, 
growing, and 3 miles of fine aedge growing, set 
by Mr. Taylor. 

Farm of Dr. Glover, of 320 acres, a most beau- 
tiful location, and the very best soil. Wheat, 
corn, oats, Timothy and clover, are grown on 
this farm. There was here two miles of hedge, 
set the past spring and growing finely. The 
Doctor has quite a large orchard, and we noticed 
many peaches on his young trees. 

Lawton & Fillpot have a farm of 400 acres 
of excellent soil; a fine, new house ; 2 miles of 
hedge; orchards, corn, wheat and meadows— 
all good and well handled. 

Alexander Steel has fine farm of 240 acres — 
has been there but a short time, yet the marks 
of industry are seen; crops splendid and the 
soil of extra quality. His amiable and accom- 
plished lady and daughter have their flowers 
and shrubs and rockeries about the mansion; 
while within are seen the many rare emblems 
of refinement. 

The apple crop will be large over the entire 
county, and, in fact, is almost the only fruit 
that has received attention there until within 
the past few years. There are some peaches— 
where trees have been attended to properly, 
there will be a fair crop. 

Mr, Melise, living very near the river, has the 
finest varieties of ny seen, also trees quite 
full of peaches ; he also has an apiary of over 
170 swarms of bees. It is no trouble to be “‘as 
busy as a bee” in traveling around among 


these colonies of bees, if you exhibit any fear 
or resent an attempted close acquaintance. 





More of Saline hereafter. Norta Missouri. 
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The Boone County, Mo., Fair. 


The thirteenth annual exhibition of the Boone 
County Agricultural and Mechanical Association 
began in Columbia on Tuesday morning, the 31st 
ult., and was concluded on Saturday evening, 
the 4th inst. The weather was all that could be 
desired ; the roads were in fine condition; and 
everybody was in the best of spirits. 

On Tuesday morning the attendance was slim, 
but toward three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
amphitheater rapidly filled up, and great in- 
terest was manifested in the various rings. The 
following important awards were made: 

Best Harness Mare or Gelding—six entries: 
premium $50. Vaughn & Johnson, on Belle 
Lee. Certificate, Alex. Bradford, on J. T. 
Johnson. 

Best Saddle Mare or Gelding—six entries— 
premium $50. Jefferson Bridgeford, of Monroe, 
on Ned Forrest; certificate, Alex. Bradford, on 
J. T. Johnson. 

Fastest Trotting Horse, Mare or Gelding— 
premium $50. J. B. McClure, of Sedalia, on 
Wild Irishman; certificate, B B. Lyon, of Se- 
dalia, on Wilkes’ Spirit—three heats, 3 3-5 miles 

Fastest Trotting Horse, Mare or Gelding, 4-5 
mile—five entries—premium $50. Peter Evans, 
of Boone, ou American Boy. 

The attendance on Wednesday, the second 
day, was much larger than on Tuesday, and 
the display was much finer altogether. The 
following important premiums were awarded : 

For the best bull over four years old, $20, to 
Joseph Estes, of Boone, on Duke of Stoner. 

For the best bull over three years and under 
four, $15, to H. Larrimore, of Callaway, on Ba- 
sil Duke. 

For the best bull over two and under three 
years, $15, to W. H. Curtwright, of Boone, on 
John Bull. 

For the best bull over one and under two 
years, $15, to H. Larrimore, of Callaway, on 
Stonewall. 

For the best bull calf, $10, to John W. Hud. 
son, of Boone, on Otho. 

For the best cow over four years old, $20, to 
M. G. Singleton, of Boone, on Julia Church. 

For the best cow over two and under three 
years, $15, to Jefferson Bridgeford, of Monroe, 
on Jennie McLain. 

For the best cow over one and under two 
years, $15, to Jefferson Bridgetord, of Monroe. 

For the best cow calf, $10, to Jefferson Bridge- 
ford, of Monroe. 

For the best three-year old saddle horse, 
mare or gelding, $20, to J. W. Hudson, of Boone. 

For the best two-year old saddle horse, mare 
or gelding, $15, to S. L. West. 

For the best three-year old harness horse, mare 
or gelding, $20, to Joseph Rickey. 

For the best two-year old harness horse, mare 
or gelding, $15, to L. W. H. Wright, of St. Louis. 

For the best herd of cattle of one bull and 
three cows, $80, to Jeff. Bridgeford, of Monroe. 

For the best bull of any age, $50, to Joseph 
Estes, of Boone, on Duke of Stoner. 

For the best cow of any age, $50, to Jefferson 
Bridgeford, of Monroe. 

There was, on the first day, a fine display of 
sheep, hogs, draft horses, &., and on the second 
day many fine mules, fat cattle, &., were on 
exhibition. The display of flowers, paintings, 
fruits, wines, vegetables, &c., in Floral Hall is 
very creditable. Among articles honorably 
mentioned by the Directors of the Association, 
is @ magnificent grand square piano, from the 
St. Louis Piano Manufacturing Co. Fine fruit 
trees, from the nursery of Willis & Co., of this 
place, attract much attention. 

L. W. H. Wright, ot St. Louis, is here with 
his celebrated horses “Billy Boyce” and “Ace 
of Diamonds.” Hon. H. T. Garey. one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the city of Bal- 
timore, is ere; also, Col. R. D. Ray, of Car- 
sone a distinguished member of the Missouri 

ar. 


On Thursday the following premiums were 
awarded : 

Best saddle mare, four years old and over— 
premium, E. M. Bass, of Boone, on Fashion. 

Best saddle mare, three years old and under 
four—premium, J. T. Stockton. 

Best saddle mare, two years old and under 
three—premium, 8S. E. Lenoir. 

Best saddle mare, one year old and under two 
—premium, G. W. Godlove. 

st saddle mare under one year old—premi- 
um, Samuel Kennon. 

Best harness stallion, four years old and over 
—premium, J. B. McClure, of Sedalia, on Wild 
Irishman ; certificate, L. W. H. Wright, of St. 
Louis, on Cloud. 

Best harness stallion, three years old and un- 
der four—premium, R. T. Bass, of Boone, on 
Kallorome; certificate, H. T. Greenway, on 
Morning Star. 

Best harness stallion, two years old and un- 
der three— premium, James Clark, on Billy 
Clifford ; certificate, Hiram Smith, on Morgan. 

Best harness stallion under one year old— 
premium, Samuel Kennon, of Boone; certificate, 
M. G. Singleton, of Callaway. 

Best harness horse, mare or gelding—premi- 
um, $50, Johnson & Vaughn, on Belle Lee. 

Best pair of farm geldings — premium, A. J. 
Newman, of Boone. 

Best pair of farm mules— premium, W. C. 
Harris. 

Best lot of mules of any age—premium, $50, 
J. M. Ellis. 

Best mule of any age—premium, J.A.Nichols. 

Best jack of any age—premium, J.M. McKim. 

Best Jennet of any age—premium, J. M. Mc- 
Kim. 

Best jack with five of his mule colts—premi- 
um, W. H. Curtwright, of Boone. 

Best jack with five of his jack or jennet colts 
—premium, W. H. Curtwright, 


On Friday the following awards were made: 


Finest stallion, four years old and over, seven 
entries: Rockbridge, owned by C. C. Turner, of 
Boone; Flying Cloud and Lofty Gold Dust, 
owned by L. W. H. Wright, of St. Louis ; Mon- 
key, owned by T. A. Haden, of Boone; Abu- 
becker, owned by W. H. Curtwright, of Boone; 
Chesterfield, owned by J. A. Reed, of Howard ; 
and Boston, owned by J. T. Henry, of Boone— 
premium, J. A. Reed, on Chesterfield ; certifi- 
cate, J. I’. Henry, on Boston. 

Finest stallion, three years old and under four 
—premium, J. W. Hudson, of Boone, on John 
M. Samuel ; certificate, Goff, of Callaway, 
on Young St. Louis. 

Finest stallion, two years old and under three 
—premium, B. R. Martin, of Callaway, on Pi- 
rate ; certificate L. W.H. Wright, of St. Louis, 
on Gold Dust. 

Finest stallion, one year old and under two— 
—premium, D. B. Roberts. 

Finest stallion under one year old— premium, 
A. W. Turner, of Boone ; certificate, S. Kennon, 
of Boone. 

Finest mare, four years old and over—premi- 
um, L. W. H. Wright, of St. Louis, on Belle 
— Dust ; certificate, J. W. Jordan, on Ida 

ee. 

Finest mare, three years old and under four 
—John A. Trigg, of Callaway ; certificate, Geo. 
Jacobs. 

Finest mare, two years old and under three— 
premium, M. Fisher, of Boone. 

Finest mare, one year old and under two— 
premium, J. A. Nichols, on Helen ; certificate, 
John Machir. 

Finest mare under one year old—premium, S. 
Kennon, of Boone ; certificate, Jas K. Wright 

Best pony under 14 hands—premium, Jas. W. 
Bratton; certificate, Virgil Harris. 

Best saddle stallion, four years old and over 
—premium, A. B. Fant, of Callaway, on Den- 
mark ; certificate, Utho Barnes, of Boone, on 








Sidney. 


Best boy rider—premium, Waller T. Bridge- 
ford, of Monroe. 

Best harness mare, four years old and over— 
remium, L. W. H. Wright, of St. Louis, on 

elle Gold Dust ; certificate, P. T. Christian, of 
Boone, on Lady Boulton. 

Best saddle horse, mare or gelding—premium 
$50, Jefferson Bridgeford, of Monroe, on Ned 
Forrest. 

Best stallion of any age or breed—premium 
$100, J. A. Reed, on Chesterfield. 

Finest stallion with five of his colts—premi- 
um $50, J. P. Harris, of Boone, on Green Moun- 
tain. 

The following awards were made on Satur- 
day :— 

Tiecsdah-beed stallion, four years old and 
over—premium, W. H. Curtwright, of Boone, 
on Abubecker. 

Ditto, three years and under four—premium, 
G. B. Morris, on Young St Louis. 

Ditto, two years and under three—premium, 
P. T. Christian, of Boone, on Belgrave. 

Thorough-bred mare, four years old and over 
—premium, W. H. & KR. T. Bass, of Boone, on 
Adelaide ; certificate, John Machir. 

Ditto, three years and under four—premium, 
George Jacobs, of Boone. 

Ditto, one year and under two—premium, 
Jonn Machir. 

Best pair harness geldings—premium, Hub- 
bell & Quarles, of Boone. 

Best pair harness mares— premium, P. T. 
Christian, of Boone. 

Best harness gelding—premium, Jos. Rickey. 

Best harness mare — premium, Vaughn & 
Johnson. 

Best saddle gelding—premium, Jeff. Bridge- 
ford, of Monroe. 

Best saddle mare—premium, E. M. Bass, of 
Boone, on Fashion. 

Best mare of any age for all purposes—$50, to 
P. T. Christian, of Boone. 

Rest gelding of any age for all purposes—$50 
to J. W. Hudson. 

Best roadster, horse or gelding: Ist premium, 
$250, J. B. McClure, of Sedalia, on Wild Irish- 
man; 2d premium, $125, L. W. H. Wright, of 
St. Louis, on Belle Gold Dust; 3d premium, 
$75, Vaughn & Johnson, on Bell Lee; 4th pre- 
mium, $50, B. B. Lyons, ot Sedalia, on Wilkes’ 
Spirit. 

Best rider—premium, B. Grant, of St. Louis. 
— Republican. 


RemMarks—Last year we were privileged to 
attend the Boone County Fair, and were glad 
to notice some features in which we thought 
Boone ahead of her sister counties. We are 
very glad to notice that she has acquitted her- 
self handsomely this year. Will not somebody 
send us some of that premium wheat, &c. ? 


Save tHe Srraw.—There is no better time 
than the present to call the attention of farmers 
to the importance of saving their straw. The 
shortness and fineness of oats straw especially, 
containing as it does a large proportion of chaff, 
makes of it a better article of forage than straw 
usually is. As one extreme usually follows an- 
other in the seasons, it would be wise to make 
all possible provisions for a long winter. If it 
comes and finds the’stock amp'y provided for, 
well—if the coming winter should prove one of 
usual mildness, there will not be much lost by 
having provided for a hard one.— Ex. 








Epucation.— The object of all education is, 
without doubt, the harmonious development of 
all the faculties to the utmost possible limits 
that God has given to man to accomplish his 
will on earth. From this point of view, the 
human being edacates himself in educating 
others; and prepares himself, as well as his 
pupil, for that superior life which is our future 





destiny. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
ODDS AND ENDS--No. 14. 

A Farmers’ Convention.— We have Political 
Conventions, Commercial Conventions, Rail- 
road Conventions, Labor Conventions, Editorial 
Conventions, Women’s Rights Conventions, and 
various other kinds of Conventions — but, who 
ever heard of a Farmers’ Convention? Now, I 
move that we have a Farmers’ Convention. If 
conventions are useful to other classes of our 
people, why not to the farmer? If politicians 
need conventions for consultation, concentration 
and unity of action; and, if commercial men, 
editors, friends of women’s rights and others, 
need conventions for like purposes — why not 
farmers? Are we so independent of all other 
classes that we need no concert of action? Or, 
are all other classes so favorably disposed to- 
wards our interests as to protect them without 
an effort on our part? Only a little reflection 
is necessary to convince us that neither of these 
propositions are true. While we are in some 
respects more independent, or self-sustaining, 
tnan any other class; yet we are more or less 
dependent on all of them for prosperity. And, 
as to other classes valuntarily protecting our 
interests —it 18, in the first place, unnatural 
that they should; it is 10 be expected, in the 
very nature of things, that every class will look 
to 1ts own interests. And, if none were dispos- 
ed to encroach upon ours, and to prey upon 
us, while they are organizing protection — is 
it not extreme folly in us not to avail ourselves 
of the same privileges? 

But, some of them are encroaching upon our 
rights! We are subject to enormous imposi 
tions and extortions by railroad corporations; 
commission merchants tax us unreasonably ; in 
fact, we are taxed unreasonably and unnecessa- 
rily in many ways; and we are powerless to 
resist it, only because we have no organized 
concert of action. 

It has been the custom from time immemori- 
al for every demagogue who seeks office to fiat- 
ter and damn the farmer with feint praise, as 
the honest yeomanry, &c.; but, when he gets 
office, the wealthy capitalist who wants a charter 
fora monopoly, whereby he may oppress this hon- 
est yeomanry, can buy him for a few hundreds or 
thousands of dollars, as the case may be. Now, 
the question is—Shall we continue to be taxed 
at the pleasure of others, without our consent, 
and be content with this false praise in return; 
or, shall we convene, consult, define our posi- 
tion, assert our indefeasible rights, and organize 
effort to maintain them? Within the last few 
days I have lost $100, net cash, on a single car 
load of wheat, because the Pacific Railroad Co. 
would not let me have a car to ship it for two 
weeks after I had it ready —until the market 
had failen to that extent. A near neighbor of 
mine lost $200 at the same time, and in the 
same way. This was not because they could 
not furnish us the cars, but because they had 
competition on the west end of their line, and if 
they let us have the cars, they might lose that 
many car loads of freight at the upper end of 
their line —a steamboat or some other road 
might get it—while they were sure of ours any- 
how, as we had only to wait until it suited their 





whim or convenience to take it. This is the 
treatment we, the farmers of St. Louis county, 
receive at the hands of our railroads, that only 
a few years ago we voluntarily taxed ourselves 
heavily to build. Similar robberies are occur- 
ring all the time; and without organized effort 
we cannot resist them. I then move, sir, that 
we have a Farmers’ Convention for the State: 


who seconds the motion? Brother Farmers, 
speak out; let us hear from you! Try. 
August 23d, 1869. 


KRITIKISMS. 
Wilderness, Cape Girdo, August, 1869. 

Mysrurs Epyrurs— Humans is a q’rosity 
show. A human writer in the Rural World, 
from Jasper County, mounts dwady, and trots 
the old man fur not doe’n things 50 years rgo 
as he does in now. Well U C this dennizen 
must proov he self are improovment on dwady! 
he cant do it. WeC the son sumtimes mak’n 
a biger light ner the dwady—but old dwady 
sumtimes mazin hard 2 beet. Sed individual 
ses the bohys must be put torward—larn to go 
it on their own hook. I kno’s nuthin about 
Jasper County bohys. Ours gits their I teeth 
quick enuf. When I was a just-ass of the 
Peace, a 16 year old bohy he cum’d to my ofice 
sleev’n a 33 year old widow, and demanded 2 
git married. U C, I seen from her tull mouth 
she was marigible. Sed I to the bohy, “I gess 
as how youze arnt2l.” Sed he, “I been doen 
for meself 2 years.” “Cant help that,” sed I 
—‘the laws mazing strik.”” Sed he, ‘‘I’le pay 
youze every cent; I’ve 6 coon skinz, and 4’sa 
good price. We want 1 gallun uv mullasses, 
and I’le giv youze all the ballance, thats ef 
you'll stick me 2 this wider.” Bohys sharp 
enuf in the Wilderness. 

Another writer cums down on fogyism, just 
as eff Adam didn’t have a coat made out uv 
skinz. 

Well, theres anuther writer, he calls he self 
Farmer—U OC, he’s book larnin—farms out’u 
the book! All of wich is mity nite; but dogmy 
cats eff books’ll keep the weeds from gro-in, 
or put cloze on the childer. 

Another writer, who calls be self ‘““Try’”—U 
C, he goez on his Odds and Ends when a poor 
devil goez in2 his briches pocket for 2.50 $ per 
diem, for cut’n an over grown wheat crap—it 
makes the old man grunt—or, “Try.”’ 

Well, anuther writer U C, he’z kotched an 
Arme Worm, and puts the thing in a glass jar 
—that fellow had look aerter 2 he own worms. 

Ther’s yet anuther writer—he listens 2 the 
kolic on the inside ov a hoss—efhe’] cum to my 
ofice, I’le make a post-mortal examination on 
his bumps, or I’le **Trye.” A. 8. Kritix. 

Postsxkypt—I dont kno ef you’ve a depart- 
ment sutable fur this—it may cum a nander the 
hed ov Incidental or Ingredinence—or Odds, 
without Ends, &c. =. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS. 

As there are many excellent medicinal plants 
to be found growing wild, and inquiry is fre- 
quently made concerning them, we copy from 
the trade circular of J. S. Merrell a few “simple 
directions for collecting them ; 

“Most Medical Koots are perennial—that is, 
the root lives more than two years, whether 
the leaves continue or not—and should be gath- 
ered any time between maturity or decay of the 
leaves ‘or flowers, in summer or fall, and the 
vegetating of the succeeding spring. Biennial 
roots, or those that live only two years (like 
Burdock or Yellow dock), should be collected 
of the growth of one year, any time between 
September and the time they commeuce run- 
ning up to seed in the following spring. Barks 
should be gathered as soon as possible after 
they will peel in the spring, and all the ross 
carefully removed. It is usually best to fell the 











tree, and remove the ross while the bark is on 
the tree. Leaves and herbsshould be collected 
just before they mature, and before they begin 
to fade; the stems or stalks rejected; as, when 
dry, they are a hard, woody substance, nearly 
inert. Flowers, when they first open; and seeds, 
just before they are quite ripe; as they, like 
leaves and flowers, ripen atter being gathered. 
Roots should be thoroughly cleaned from dirt 
and foreign substances, and if large—like Indi- 
an turnip, &e.—should be sliced up. All the 
above articles should be dried ;_ the sooner the 
better. For the first few days it is best to ex- 
pose them to the sun and air, avoiding any dew 
or dampness ; then spread around on floors and 
shelves, watching them in case they do not 
heat by being piled too thick when nearly dry. 
Most roots wil] require from three to six weeks 
to dry sufficiently to be safe. 

“For shipping, it is best to pack them hard, 
in coffee sacks, or Jarge gunnies and burlaps ; 
the next best is. good flour barrels. Each pack- 
age should be marked, designating the con- 
tents.” 

From Montana Territory. 

Eps. Ruran Worip: The weather has been 
extremely dry all summer, and as there was 
very little snow last winter, and water being 
scarce, it has made times hard. Hay is worth 
$15 to $20 in the stack now: you could buy it 
tor $5 and $7 last winter. The prospects 
for grain were bad the Ist of July; but all the 
ranches that had water to irrigate with, will 
have heavy crops —it has grown and headed 
inside of six weeks. Ranchmen are now vom: 
mencing to harvest grain. 

I see in the Rural World of July 17th, an in- 
quiry for a cure and preventive of gapes among 
chickens. Now, I have found it. Sow for every 
ten or a dozen bens, a half acre of oats on new 
ground ; make a shed to protect from the sun ; 
rain will not hurt them; throw old boxes, kegs 
and barrels, promiscuously around, with straw 
in for them tolayin. If you have more than 
a dozen hens, have them not less than 75 yards 
apart to prevent them from mixing. In this 
way you will not have an egg to miss hatching, 
nor a chicken to die with gapes. 

Down in the Jocco Mountains, twelve miles 
from the Jocco Valley, a mountain has been 
burning and discharging lava for some months 
—the immense forest is burned from here to 
Wallawalla City—good for prospecters! You 
may hear of more new diggins. Jim. 

Phillipsburg, M. T. 


-——_—__—_~> © _____—_ 
Stock Running at Large. 

Cou..N. J. Corman: Having seen several 
pieces in your valuable paper concerning Stock 
Running at Large, and nothing from Clay Co., 
I send you a few lines. 

I have been living here twelve years, and 
have not raised acrop yet, without having more — 
or less of it destroyed before I could get it housed, 
by stock running at large. We put our best 
fencing outside, and then can’t keep our neigh- 
bors’ stock out. Ifa man has a breachy horse, 
cow, or hog, he will turn it out, as he says, to 
pick for its living; and, if it don’t get in his 
neighbor’s field, it is wot bis fault ; at the same 
time his land is laying out, not worth five cents 
an acre to him, and still he is losing half his 
time hunting his stock, and then losing enough 
of it each year to pay for fencing a pasture.— 
Why, Sir! if we have a fine sow, the first thing 
we know there is a wind-splitter in with ber. 
If we have a fine cow, the little black bull is 
in with her; so I am in favor of making an 
issue of it at the next election, and have a 
stock law generally. F. B., Clay Ov., Mo. 
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South-East and South Missouri Lands. 
Frienp Cotman: Knowing you to be alive 
to every interest of our great State, and seeing 
frequently articles in your valuable paper asking 
where cheap lands are to be found, we venture 
to call attention to a portion of our State, to my 
mind greatly overlooked in the scuffle for homes. 
We hear a great deal about emigration to the 
State, the bulk of which, being influenced, is 
drawn to the respective sections by railroads 
built or building. Many people think they can- 
not live without a railroad—and that without 
it the world would not move—all of which is a 
great mistake. Railroads are all go ahead ; 
but there are other essentials. If I am allow- 
ed a word to those men who claim to be limit- 
ed in the matter of means (money), as well as 
those with means abundant, I would call at- 
tention to South-east and South Missouri. 

In the first place, our genial, healthful cli- 
mate, with mild winters, 1s, to my mind one of 
the greatest inducements; together with an 
abundance of fertile and cheap land, producing 
every staple known to the great West—cotton, 
tobacco, hemp, wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
with all the grasses, and vegetables of all kinds. 
It is not boastful to say that the people of S.E. 
Missouri, though not generally rich, live better 
than the people in any part of the country 
through which I have traveled. Our wheat is 
not surpassed, in point of quality, in the world 
Then we have the mills to manufacture as 
good an article of flour as the world produces. 
S. E. and South Missouri is the fruit land! the 
land of fowl, flesh and fish, sorghum and honey: 
who, baving all this and would not live well, it 
would be remarkably strange, to say nothing 
about stupidity and bad cookery. 

We have every variety of soil—from the rich 
alluvial bottom lands of the rivers, to any 
slope, from a potato hill to a mountain ; inter- 
spersed with beautiful valleys and natural 
meadows; with living springs of clear, pure 
water; brooks innumerable, clear as crystal, 
running the year round. 

For stock growing, no portion of our State 
surpasses or equals it. There are thousands of 
hills and valleys inviting the husbandman and 
stock-grower. But, says one, ‘Yours is a swamp 
country, and we are scared by aswamp.” I 
beg your pardon, sir—only a small portion of 
S.E. Missouri being swampy. For the benefit 
ofsuch persons, I will explain what they are, 
and how formed. It is the rich table land, 
commencing at. Cape Girardeau on the Missis- 
sippi river, extending south to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and widening towards the West; in many 
places heavily timbered with all the varieties 
of oak, hickory, ash, black and white walnut, 
elm, hackberry, sugar maple, yellow poplar, 
&c. Suspended from the branches of the high- 
est trees, are huge grape vines, from one to six 
inches in diameter—one of the most striking 
objects, hanging like great cables, reaching 
from branch to branch, clothing the forest with 
arich foliage and often loaded with delicious 
fruit. The grape grown on the hills in the 


limestone regions, and on the loose soils, pro- 
duces a better article for the table (the delicious 
summer grape)—in fact, all the native grapes 


are here; allseem to flourish, forming in many 
places jungles and laden with fruit. In S. E, 
and South Missouri Nature seems to have pro- 
vided for the vine. We have millions of acres 
of land on the margin of our great river and 
South Missouri, that seem to invite the vine- 
dresser. Nearly all the soils of the South-east 
and South are said to possess all the properties 
necessary to the development of the vine.— 
France has, it is said, 5,000,000 acres in viue- 
yards; they yield 925,000,000 gallons of wine, 
besides the 95,000,000 gallons distilled into 
brandy, and give employment to 2,000,000 peo 
ple. Will not those people be invited hither, 
where they can become lords of the soil in place 
of serfs — packing manure on the backs of don- 
keys to prepare the soil, when our millions are 
prepared by nature? South and South-east 
Missouri can furnish 5,000,000 acres equal, if 
not superior, to any land in the world for the 
grape; thousands of hills and bluffs have na- 
tural terraces. 

In the swamp, discharging their crystal wa- 
ters from the undulating or high lands, are 
numerous streams, many affording sufficient 
water-power to propel immense machinery.— 
The waters come down from the highlands into 
the valley. Owing to rafts being formed by 
drift-wood and fallen timber in the streams, 
they over-flow their banks in many places, 
forming swamps (so-called). Remove those 
rafts, and let the waters flow on, and we have 
reclaimed those swamps, and the home of the 
cotton-moth and mockeson will become the 
richest and most productive soil in the State— 
the world, 

On our East*is the great Father of Waters ; 
the Iron Mountain railroad passes from North 
to South-east, through the tier of back counties 
viz., St. Frangois, Madison, Bollinger and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Last, but not least, in the scale of import- 
ance to South east and South Missouri, is the 
contemplated State line road, ‘‘now being sur- 
veyed” from Cape Girardeau city to the State 
line, via Indian ford on the St. Frangois river. 
This road running, a little south of west, tothe 
Arkansas line, will open up a section of coun- 
try rich in soil and minerals—iron being so 
common as to attract no more attention than 
the common rocks. 

A little further West, running South, we 
have the St. Frangois, the Black, and the Cur- 
rent rivers, all of which are navigable at cer- 
tain seasons—and which, with a very small 
outlay, can be made navigable the year round. 
The Black to Poplar Bluff, Butler county, and 
the Current to Doniphan, Ripley county. 

There must be a want of energy somewhere, 
that the Government has not furnished the 
small means requisite to remove the obstruc- 
tions from these beautiful streams. One of her 
snag-boats, three or four months, would clear 
out every impediment to navigation to the 
above-named places. Either river would be a 
better navigable stream than the Cumberland 
in Tennessee. 

Churches and schools will compare favorably 
with the other sections of our State. The price 





of land ranges from $1.50 to $25 and $30 per 





acre. A common average in South Missouri 
would not go above $5 per acre. Thousands 
of acres of the most valuable lands can be had 
on the line of the State Line road and South 
Missouri, from $1.50 to $5 per acre. M.J. H. 
Oak Ridge, Mo., A ug. 26th. 


Vhe Apiary. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
TRANSFERRING BEES. 

It has been considered with old bee keepers, 
from time immemorial, that the removal of bees 
from their hive to a new one, isa most difficult 
process ; but it appears from the correspondence 
of J. W.S.,, Callaway county, Mo., that he has 
succeeded effectually and without difficulty.— 
The readers of the Rural World will no doubt 
be much pleased to learn his modus operandi ; 
he may be able to shed new light on the sub- 
ject, that will be the means of increasing bees, 
by placing them in new and clean hives, where 
they can increase and work to advantage both 
to themselves and the owner. A correspondent 
of the Practical Farmer stated that bees could 
be transferred with chloroform, and with very 
little trouble ; I requested more information, 
and his method. He stated that the queen some- 
times became barren, and in most instances 
deposited drone eggs, and hatcked but few 
workers. He recommended another method 
that had proved successful. I tried it, and the 
result I gave in the Rural World some months 
since. 

About thirty years ago I employed an expert 
(or that thought himself one) to transfer bees 
for me. After he had transferred one hive, I 
was satisfied and directed him to cease. That 
swarm I lost. I suppose now that the queen 


*>}bhad been drowned or killed in the removal. 


It appears apiarians differ as widely in their 
preference for particular hives as plowmen for 
their plows. J. W.S. gives the preference to 
the American Hive. I differ from him so much 
that I would not take them asa gift, especially 
those sent off from the Muscatine, Iowa, manu- 
factory. With Kidder’s Hives and his book 
(“Secrets of Bee-keeping’’), any novice can have 
an abundance of bees and all the honey he 
needs. But, all the methods of transferring 
bees laid down in the bee books, are more 


trouble than they are worth, to a man that is 
otherwise profitably employed. J. 8. 
Florissant Valley, Mo. 


WINTERING BEES. 

Epiror Rurat Wortp: Will you request Mr. Waite, 
your Bee correspondent, to write an article on winter- 
ing bees. 

Mr. Waite resided at this place for over a year, 
where he is well known, and his articles on bee culture 
are read with great interest. I like his style of writing 
very much. I have kept bees for many years, and 
have read Mr. Langstroth’s book through several 
times, also other books—yet I must confess that I 
have learnt more about bees from reading your mcst 
valuable paper than in any other way. I always be- 
lieved in ringing a bell to make bees settle when they 
swarmed, and should still believe so, if some one had 
not stolen my belllast winter. This year every swarm 
settled near the ground, and [I did not lose a single 
one. The reason—no bell toring. Last year I lost 
six swarms, and every swarm that did settle selected 
the top of a tree for their resting place—the reason, I 
had a bell to ring, and rung it; therefore, I think Mr, 
Waite is right about this tin-pan thunder and bell- 








ringing being all nonsense. SUBSCRIBER. 
Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 5. 
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Horse Department. 
PRICES OF HORSES. 

Notwithstanding the general hard times, we 
see that trotting horses are in demand at high 
prices. The horse Henry, owned by D. W. Bell, 
of St. Louis, recently brought the snug sum of 
twenty thousand dollars. Mr. Bell had not 
owned him a year, and paid only five thousand 
dollars for him. He was raised, we believe, at 
or near St. Joseph. He trotted at Buffalo in 
2:26}. 

Ata recent sale of young trotting stock owned 
by D. B. Irwin, of Orange county, New York, 
we see that the prices were well maintained.— 
We clip from the Turf, Field and Farm, the fol- 
lowing sales in order: 

No. 10—Pahallas, was sired by Rysdik’s 
Hambletonian, dam the well-known Carvey 
mare, by Nicky; he by Mambrino Messenger, 
he by Mambrino, he by imported Messenger; her 
dam by Post Boy, by Henry, by Sir Archy; was 
5 years old the 13th day of June last, is 15} 
hands high, a dark bay, with white ankles like 
his sire, a powerfully built horse, with greatshow 
of speed. Withdrawn at $2,000. 

No. 11—Hampton, sired by Rysdik’s Ham- 
bletonian; his dam by Young Bolivar, Young 
Bolivar by Bolivar, Jr., he by Bolivar, he by 
Rattler, he by Sir Archy, and he by imported 
Diomed ; Hampton’s grandam was an Arabian 
mare; Young Bolivar’s dam was sired by John 
I. Richards, he by Old John Richards, and he 
by Sir Archy. Hampton is a blood bay, 15} 
hands high, was 5 years old the 18th day of June 
last, is very big gaited, shows a great deal of 
speed, although he has never been trained. J. 
Ward, N. Y., $3,025, 

No. 12—O’Connor, an own brother to No. 10 
(Pahallas); 3 years old this spring, 154 hands 
high, bay all over, is a very fine, large colt, can 
trot as fast to bridle as anybody’s colt of his age. 
Mr. Sayres, Morristown, N. J., $1,850. 

No. 13—A. J. Brink, bay stallion colt, foaled 
May 1, 1867; sired by Middletown, he by Rysdik’s 
Hambletonian, out of an American Eclipse mare; 
dam Mary Hulse, she by American Star; grand- 
dam Messenger and Abdallah; large and very 
fine gaited. George D. Otis, $850, 

No. 14—Starlight, bay stallion colt, foaled 
May 25, 1867; sired by Middletown, dam Trustus 
Webb, she by American Star; her dam by Trustee, 
large and very fine gaited. Not sold. 

No. 15—Orange Blossom, bay stallion colt, 
by Middletown, foaled May 3, 1867; dam Nellie 
Post, she by American Star, her dam by Zeluco, 
he by Gray Eagle; very fine colt. Mr, Decker, 
$980. 

No. 16—Bay Middleton, bay stallion colt, by 
Middletown, foaled June, 1867; dam Mayday, 
she by Hopkins’ Abdallah, her dam Mayday; 
large and fine gaited. H. Brown, Mich., $525. 

No. 17—Midland, bay stallion colt, by Mid- 
dletown, foaled the fall of 1867; dam Kamire, 
by American Star, her dam by Mambrino; fast 
colt. Not sold. 

No. 18—Forsaken, sorrel stallion colt, by 
Middletown, foaled May 1, 1868; dam Fanny 
Star, she by American Star, her dam by Old 
Abdallah; large colt. i 

No. 19—Lone Star, bay stallion colt, star in 
forehead, foaled April 18, 1868; sired by Middle- 
town, dam Trustus Webb, she by American Star, 
granddam Trustee; large colt. J. Ward, $340. 

No. 20—Bay stallion colt, two years old this 
spring, by Rysdik’s Hambletonian; dam Julia 
McCree, full sister of Widow McCree, late the 
property of Capt. Rynders, sired by American 
Star; a very promising colt. Mr. Wood, $2,000. 

No. 21—Is an own brother to No. 20, one 
year oid this spring, a very active colt. W. R. 
Elliston, Tenn., $2,000, 
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Trotting Stud Book and Calendar. 


The breeding and rearing of the trotting horse has 
becomea matter of leading importance in the producing 
interests of the country. The great number engaged 
in the pursuit, the large sums of money invested, and 
the general confusion and uncertainty which attaches 
to most trotting pedigrees, have long and urgently 
demanded a full and thorough account of the blood 
and performances of the American trotting families. 
Contributions to the press in past years have been ex- 
ceedingly numerous and if collected would constitute 
a library of themselves. Some of these are valuable 
for their historical information, many of them are made 
up of theories, more or less philosophical, deduced 
from a few prominent and well known examples; but 
most of them are mere re-dresses of what somebody 
had before written. 

But no one has had the courage to undertake and 
carry to completion the compilation of a Trotting Stud 
Book. A supplement for trotters was added to the 
first volume of Wallace’s American Stud Book, em- 
bracing about eight hundred animals, and although an 
experiment, and purposely limited in extent, it con- 
tains comparatively few errors and very much that is 
of great value to the breeder. Having been urged 
from almost every quarter to continue and perfect this 
undertaking, I have given it my whole time and 
thoughts for the last few months, and will continue to 
do so until it is completed, and given to the public, 
which will be about the close of the present year.— 
Meantime I will visit the principal breeding centres 
of an earlier period for the purpose of examining old 
publications and private records, and thereby perfect- 
ing and bringing to light many pedigrees that are now 
obscure or unknown. Thereare portions of New Jer- 
sey, Long Island, and the river counties of New York, 
especially, in which their horse stock possesses a great 
deal more of the old English running blood than the 
breeders of this day are aware of. To connect the 
present with the past wherever it can be done, and 
record each generation correctly, is my purpose. 


Conpiti0ns oF Apmission.—In the nature of things 
a compiler must be allowed a wide discretion and be 
held responsible to public opinion if he does not exer- 
cise it wisely. The following general rules will govern 
me, and by them it will be seen I will avoid admitting 
“scrubs” to the classification of trotting horses : 

1st. Horses and mares will be admitted that have a 
public record of 2:40, and geldings of 2:35, without 
regard to blood. Reference to the record should be 
given and all that is known about the blood. 

2d. The progenitors and producers of such horses 
and those near akin to them. 

3d. Young animals that with little training have 
fallen a little short of this time. Reference to their 
best performance should be given. 

4th. Animals kept for breeding purposes that have 
good blood on both sides, in close proximity, whether 
trotting or running. 

In order to meet, in a measure, the expense of travel- 
ing, &c., incurred in the prosecution of this under- 
taking, I will charge one dollar for each living animal 
inserted. Mr. Allen, of the Herd Book, adopted this 
plan twenty-five years ago, anid has adhered to it 
through all the successive volumes of that great work. 
If the value of an animal is so doubtful as not to justify 
the owner in this expense, it is not supposed the breed- 
ing community will be seriously grieved at his omis- 
sion. Where owners have doubts as to the admission 
of their stock, under the above rules, they should send 
their pedigrees before they remit. All remittances 
should be made by draft or post office order. 

Meruop or Sratine A Pepierer.—If correspond- 
ents will observe the following plain and simple method 
of stating a pedigree, they will save themselves and 
me some labor and no little vexation : 

1st. Name of the animal—let it be new and short. I 
beg that it be not that of the sire or any of the family. 

2d. Color and sex. The generic term “horse” is 
applied technically, to the entire horse only. In this 
sense a gelding is not a horse. The little words ‘got 
by” and “out of” are often incorrectly used; a mo- 
ment’s reflection will suggest where they belong. 

3d. Year when foaled. Dates are of the utmost 
importance and oftentimes make sad work with “fixed 
up” pedigrees. They are one of the most effective 
means of detecting the counterfeit. 

4th. The name of the sire, and further identification, 
if possible, but not his pedigree. 

5th. The name of the dam (if she has a name) and 
hersire. Thenthe grand dam andher sire, thus giving 
the maternal line unbroken as far as it goes. Then 
follow with the breeder and history of the animal. 

6th. Ifthesires are well known horses, you may take 
it for granted I already have them. But, if not, give 
their pedigrees in the same form, being careful to ad- 
here to the maternal line, with dates, breeders, &c. 

7th. In every case give what is known and authentic 
only. If there are reasonable suppositions beyond 


this, give the circumstances upon which they are based. 

Dur.icating Nawes —This has become an evil of 
great magnitude, and is one of the chief sources of 
pr Peers | in the way of the compiler. 

n my work, so far as it has progressed, I already have 
eight Abdallahs, seven Bellfounders, six Cassins M. 
Clays, eleven Hambletonians, &c., throughout the 
alphabet, besides great number with slight variations 
and additions. It is difficult and perhaps not wise to 
change the name of a horse that has been on the turf 
or in the stud, but I will insist that young animals be 
given a name of their own. 

Trotting CaLenpar.—Some of my best informed 
friends among horsemen, whom I consulted before I 
commenced this undertaking, were incredulous as to 
whether ever it would be accomplished; considering 
it too great a task for human industry and patience. 
But, I am happy to announce to them and the world, 
that it is this day finished and ready for the printer. 
It has been the labor of many months, and fortunately, 
I have been able to avail myself of much valuable 
clerical assistance. It contains every public recorded 
contest, whether trotting or pacing, from the earliest 
records (1829), until the close of 1868, in which any 
heat was made in two minutes and forty seconds, or 
its equivalent. It embraces about four thousand con- 
tests that have been carefully gleaned from all the 
sporting publications past and present. It is arranged 
in alphabetical and tabular form, and gives all the 
incidents and results of acomplete summary. All the 
victories of each winner are thus brought together in 
the order of their dates, and at a glance, we see the 
career of each celebrity. In every case, where known, 
the sire of the winner is given, thus connecting the 
department of performance with that of pedi . The 
two together will furnish all the data attainable, and 
will show the intelligent breeder the way to success. 

The encouragement and assistance received from 
every quarter, together with the fact that more than 
two thousand pedigrees are ready for insertion, ensure 
the completion of the undertaking. It is not aquestion 
as to where the material is to come from to make the 
book, but what to reject in order to keep it within the 
desired limit. I will labor to make it contain whatever 
is meritorious, and will give all the assistance in my 
power to unravel difficulties and correct errors. 


J. H. Wauacr, 
Compiler of the American Stud Book. 
Muscatine, Iowa, Sept. 1, 1869. 








WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 
From Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 

Cou. N.J. Couman: The wheat and barley is mostly 
threshed in this, the northern, part of Cape Girardeau 
county, and the yield is about 33 per cent. above an 
average crop, and of a superior quality, weighing about 
64 lbs. per bushel measured. Oats good also; I thresh- 
ed about 2,000 bundles, and the yield was 228 bushels; 
this is the best yield I ever threshed from oats, The 
corn crop is cut short by a long continued drouth ; the 
damage is from 33 to 50 per cent. The yield of hay 
is about two-thirds of an average crop and it was 
generally secured in good condition, except some of 
the clover which got too ripe. 

G. F. K., of Henry county, wishes to know some 
good remedy for bruised and sore backs on horses, 
caused by the saddle. The following is a good rem- 
edy: If the bruise or sore is fresh, wash the place 
with cold spring, or other cold, water immediately 
after raising the saddle from the horse, and when dry 
take a little lard and put around the bruised or sore 
place on the hair, and then bathe with spirits of tur- 
pentine once a day; but, before bathing with the tur- 
pentine, wash the bruised or sore place with milk- 
warm water and castile soap, and grease with lard as 
the first time, as this prevents the hair from coming 
off the horse’s back. This will cure any sore, 

Enclosed I send two heads of wheat which I would 
like you to name, as we have no name for it; it ripens 
about the same time that barley does. H.B., Aug. 28. 

Remarxs—The wheat sent is the old “ Red Velvet 
Chaff,” raised twenty years ago. A few stray seeds 
will get mixed with most kinds, It is very seldom 
that varieties are kept entirely pure—but they ought 
always to be kept so. 

Please send me one-half pint in a little sack by mail, 
and direct to the Corresponding Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, 612 North 5th Street, with name 


of grower, variety, quantity per acre, and county where 





raised. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
The Raspberry Crop in North Mo. 
One of your correspondents wishes a report 





on the raspberry crop of this season. My ex- 
periments have been somewhat extensive in 
growing and testing many varieties of this de- 
licious fruit. Several varieties of the different 
Antwerps have given a small quantity of fruit, 
but have again verified the statement we made 
long ago—that there was no profit in them for 
the West. 

Some fifteen varieties of the Foreign have 
again shown almost an entire failure ; no more 
of them for us. 

Doolittle Black Cap has borne an unusually 
large crop of berries, that were in demand in 
our market, but has most too many small ber- 
ries after the crop is about half picked. 

Miami Black Cap: Fruit all larger than the 
Doolittle, and very fine every way. Productive, 
and marketed well. 

Seneca Black Cap gives us, on young plants, 
a fine show of- excellent, large fruit, but can 
give no opinion of its productiveness with one 
season’s fruiting. 

Davison’s Thornless Black Cap: Fruit is very 
much like Doolittle; a trifle larger. First sea- 
son, plants seemed too slender; but second 
year, give much satisfaction. 

Surprise Black Cap: This variety each season 
pleases us better. We picked an enormous 
quantity of fruit from a small plantation this 
year, which sold at enormous prices. Berries 
are all large, and with a most delicious flavor. 

Mammoth Cluster Black Cap gave most 
splendid show of fruit on very young plants. It 
is destined to be a genera] favorite for market. 

Roberts’ Black Cap: Very productive, and 
of the best quality; fruit only medium in size, 
but reliable as a steady bearer. 

Ohio Everbearing Black Cap: Have given it 
great care; and, after three years’ testing, has 
not given enough fruit to pay for planting. 

Lum’s Everbearing Black Cap: Some very 
good fruit; but, like the above, does not pay. 
In a garden, for novelty, is well enough, but is 
no market fruit. 

Golden Cap: Very full of fruit, but with our 
extreme wet season, it had no flavor; previous 
seasons have given much better satisfaction. 

Minnesota Cap: Fruit light golden color; fruit 
all large; earliest, and bears through the en- 
tire season—pronounced by all, the best quality 
of any berry grown. From a single plant was 
picked eight quarts of fruit, that brought sixty 
cents per quart; a half acre paid us more than 
two acres of any other, 


Philadelphia set very full of fruit ; in ripening 
up has rotted in the rainy weather more than 
any other kind ; does not market well and ber- 
ries are mainly too small. 

Clark bore a large crop of most excellent 
fruit, that gave satisfaction to every one who 
saw, tasted or bought ; fruit all uniformly large 
and finely colored. 

Purple Cane: Fruit not large, but its enor- 
mous crop will make it a favorite with market 
men. 

Ellisdale: Large crop, large berries, and of 
good quality; hangs long on the bush after 
ripening without injury. 

Lindsley gave a very fine crop of fruit, not 
large, but of good quality. 

Imperial Red—a moderate crop of fair-sized 
fruit of good quality. 

Prosser, or Burlington—a variety we paid $5 
per plant for two years ago; proves utterly 
worthless here, and is a swindle. 

Naomi: A fine, large, red berry, that gives 
promise of being a good market sort. The 
season has been a very favorable one for the 
fruit to grow, but very unfavorable to gather or 
market, as we had rain almost every day through 
the picking season ; more than a hundred bush- 
els of the very finest berries were lost by the 
rainy weather. 

Canes growing for next season’s fruiting have 
made a prodigious growth, and have required 
much heading back. Concorp. 

HORTICULTURAL LECTURES. 

Eps. Rurat Wor.p: The practice, now be- 
ginning to be adopted, of inviting some person 
distinguished in Horticultural learning, to de- 
liver a lecture at our county fairs, is one of the 
good signs of the times, and is deserving of 
general adoption. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam, is a maxim as old as 
Rome, which the school-boy translates — ‘ Let 
the cobbler stick to his last.” Every man to 
his own trade! The Agricultural community 
needs and desires the latest applications ofscience 
to the labors of the field, the orchard and the 
garden. They need all the guidance which 
science, and enlightened observation, and expe- 
rience, can furnish. Without leisure for any sysa- 
tematic study of Vegetable Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, of Chemistry and of Botany—not hing 
can be so immensely valuable as oral discussion 
of the leading principles of these sciences and 
their practical application. One day spent by 
an intelligent farmer in questions and answers 
with a horticulturist of learning, talent and ex- 
perience — some man who has devoted his life 
to the study and application of horticultural 
science — would be of incalculable advantage. 
It would be well if the lecturer could spend two 
days, during which time doubtful and mooted 
theories could be raised and discussed. Of 
course such service could not be asked, nor 
would be accepted, without liberal compensa- 
tion. ‘‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.” But 
no money expended at a fair could be so profita- 
bly appropriated. And I am sure that no fea- 
ture would be so instructive or so interesting as 
such a lecture, and didactic discussion of ques- 
tions proposed. Every county fair should make 














its appropriation and secure a lecturer, and 
should reckon this an essential, an indispensa- 
ble feature, in its programme. 

River Crag. Ava. W. ALEXANDER. 
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Diseases and Enemies of the Plum. 

The prevalence of that disease of the Plum, 
commonly called the “black knot,” and of the 
insect known as the curculio—has of late dis- 
couraged people generally from giving to the 
plum its merited share of attention. It is not 
to be denied that these are obstacies of consider- 
able magnitude to indifferent, slovenly cultiva- 
tors; but we are satisfied from actual experience 
that nothing more than ordinary industry and 
perseverance is required to overcome them en- 
tirely. Western New York is not exempt from 
these difficulties any more than otber localities: 
we hear complaints about “knots” and ‘“‘curcu- 
lio” all around us. Yet we are able to fruit, in 
the most successful manner, some 70 or 80 vari- 
eties of plums annually, getting not merely a 
few scattering fruits — but full crops, weighing 
down the branches, as all will acknowledge who 
have seen our trees. 

This success of ours is not due to any extra- 
ordinary skill, nor to any peculiarity of soil or 
climate—but to reasonably good care and culture. 

Nothing is more favorable to the growth of 
the black fungus, or knot, than neglect. We 
have seen trees growing in grass in some uncul- 
tivated door- yards, transformed into a mere 
mass of black knots; while trees in neighbor- 
ing gardens, under good cultivation, were en- 
tirely exempt. In our specimen Plum Orchard 
we have never lost a tree by this disease; it 
does occasionally make its appearance, but we 
instantly remove it. Our preventives and rem- 
edies are, good, clean culture, and prompt ampu- 
tation. 

As for the curculio, we find no difficulty in 
protecting the crop from it, by merely emptoy- 
ing alittle extralabor. When the trees blossom, 
and as the fruit begins to set, we dress the ground 
about the plum trees, and make it very clean 
and smooth. Then, as soon as the curculio 
commences its operations, we spread a large 
sheet, prepared for the purpose, around each 
tree, and jar it so as to shake down all fruits 
that have been stung, as well as all the curcu- 
lios. Both insects and stung fruits are destroy- 
ed, and the ground is swept as clean as a floor. 
This work is performed dai/y, and insures a full 
crop. The work is done quickly ; a dozen trees 
in a garden can be attended to daily in less than 
half an hour’s work of aman. Let those who 
really desire to grow fine crops of delicious plums, 


try this system and follow it up rigidly, and they 


will be successful. — Eliwanger & Barry’s Cata- 
logue. 

Remarxs—We have visited this orchard and 
eaten of the startling profusion of fruit of the 
highest character, and think that if Horticul- 
ture was what it ought to be—and what it soon 
must be in order to pay—the rule, and not an 
isolated case, would be, an abundance of deli- 
cious plums. 


-—_ 





Pretty Puants ror In-Door.—Take a com- 
mon tumbler or fruit can, and fill it nearly full 
of soft water. Then tie a bit of coarse lace or 
cheese sacking over it, and press down into the 
water, covered with a layer of peas. Ina few 
days they will sprout, the little thread-like roots 
going down through the lace into the water, and 
the vines can be trained up to twine around the 
window: or what is prettier, a frame can be made 
for the purpose. 

Here is another pretty thing with but a little 
trouble. Take a saucer and fill it with fresh 
green moss. Place in the centre a pine cone 
(large size) having first wet it thoroughly — 
Then sprinkle it thoroughly with grass seed. 
The moisture will close the cone partially, and 
in a day or two the tiny grass spires will appear 
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in all the interstices, and in a week you will have 
@ perfect one of beautiful verdure. Keep secure 
from the frost and give it plenty of water, and 
you will have “a thing of beauty” all winter. 








The Ad-Interim Committee in Jefferson 
and Washington Counties, Mo. 


NUMBER THREE. 

The next morning the Committee, and gentle- 
men in company, were taken in spring wagons 
to the residence of H. 8. Christian, south-east 
of Victoria about two and a half miles. Mr. 
C. had come to Victoria on horse-back to give 
us his escort. We found the house and sur- 
roundings such as would evidence culture and 
refinement ; and, when a few more years shall 
have passed by, this will be a pleasant and ele- 
gant place for Mr. C. and consort to spend the 
evening of their days. The natural location is 
beautiful; to aid nature, shade and evergreen 
trees have been planted and are growing finely. 
The vineyard (one of the best visited during 
the trip) consists mainly of Concord, Taylor 
and Delaware, and we can testify to the quality 
of the first and last, as superior. The Concord 
had rotted a little, and the Delaware suffered 
in the foliage; but we think the latter will 
mature. Mr. C. has frequently taken the pre- 
mium on his Delawares, and we should think 
some of the bunches on his vines this year were 
hard to beat. 

On our return, we visited the ground of Mr. 

Heine, the gentleman referred to in our last. 
He had been so unfortunate as to have his house 
destroyed by fire, which had not as yet been re- 
built. His vineyard has been underdrained 
and showed fine canes, but nothing remarka- 
ble in the way of fruit. The young apple or- 
chard on the place is very promising indeed, 
the trees well taken care of and were remarka- 
ble for uniformity of size and vigor. The Com- 
mittee enjoyed the company of Mr. H.; who, as 
we have already intimated, carries on horticul- 
ture for the love of it, and not for immediate 
profit. : 
Amongst the ups and downs of our travels 
was the road to the pleasant village of Hills- 
boro, the county seat of Jefferson county. It 
was a very hard ride; but, like all sublunary 
things, it did come to an end at last, and we 
ascended the Court-house steps, glad to escape 
the hot and direct rays of the sun. We found 
a goodly assembly of the horticulturists of the 
vicinity, with their acknowledged or prospective 
better halves in the upper room. Another very 
pleasing surprise party; though, following so 
close upon the preceding one, it did not call 
forth quite so many expressions of the fact.— 
The truth is, if the Committee should venture 
upon a similar trip, they would expect surprise 
parties every night, and be disappointed if they 
did not have them, and become afflicted with 
dyspepsia, if they did. 

P. C. Whitehead called the meeting to order, 
J. Ed. Walker acted as Secretary, and John L. 
Thomas, in a very neat little speech, welcomed 
the Ad-Interim Committee, with the gentlemen 
accompanying the same, to Hillsboro. Dr. 
Morse, chairman of the Committee, expressed 
the delight and surprise of himself and company 
at what we saw of the horticultural success and 





at the interest manifested by the fruit growers 
of Hillsboro, in the assembling together, and 
at the fine exhibition made of the products of 
their gardens, orchards and vineyards. Mr. 
Cochran, Dr. Hull and the writer, were called 
on for remarks and made brief addresses, with 
the exception of the Doctor, who had to rise 
again and again to answer questions. 

Six large tables were well filled with apples, 
peaches, pears and grapes. One collection of 
pears (seven varieties) were correctly labeled, 
which fact solicited commendation and notice 
from Dr. Hull. The bouquets, large and small, 
round and fiat, were very tastefully arranged, 
and would have been a credit to any exhibition 
of skillful floral decorations. 

Mr. 8S. Wright was called on to give his ex- 
perience with peach trees. He likes trees of 
uniform size, and prunes for that result ; if any- 
thing, he likes the south-west side of top hea- 
viest, to enable the trees to better resist the 
prevailing winds from that quarter. If the 
opposite side is heaviest, the trees will lean that 
way and finally break. Dr. Hull asked Mr. W. 
some questions regarding the protection of peach 
trees, for which Mr. W. thinks he has a remedy 
peculiarly his own, We did not learn the 
answer. 

Dr. Hull then spoke of hay-bands and rags 
on fruit trees as a protection against the Codling 
moth ; but, as our readers are familiar with 
the method, we will not give it here. 

The writer remarked on the prospective fruit 
market ard the possible inroads California 
might be able to make in this direction, show- 
ing that the expenses of transportation are so 
high and most fruit of so perishable a charac- 
ter, that we have nothing to fear from Califor- 
nia. Besides, the few varieties of grapes which 
are now being grown there (with one or two 
exceptions perhaps) would hardly compare with 
our better qualities of table grapes. Again, 
pears would have to sell for eight dollars per 
bushel, to pay expenses simply, and we could 
grow them here for five dollars, and make it 
pay handsomely. We know that most of the 
finer varieties of European grapes can be grown 
in the open air in California, but it will take 
years to obtain these, and get them into bearing. 
Our market is becoming larger and more im- 
portant every year. There is no immediate 
danger of overstocking the same with choice 
and well-grown fruits. - 

A most bountiful and choice repast was not 
the least of the pleasant experiences of our visit 
to Hillsboro. 

To give our readers a more correct idea of 
the fruit and floral exhibition, we will annex 
reports from committees : 

Wine--The Committee reported one bottle of 
Delaware not very clear—will make good wine 
in time; one Norton’s Virginia, heavy body ; 
one Herbemont, good; ten bottles Catawba, 
excellent—all from T Walker, £&. Hilperthou- 
ser, one bottle Catawba; good, but rather acid. 

Peaches—Com mittee reported : Ward’s Late, 
Late Crawford, Old Mixon Cling, a seedling 
called Walker’s (probably a seedling of Yellow 
Rareripe)—a collection oft to be noted for the 
clearness of the skin, giving great additional 


value for the market; also, Hard-shel] Almond, 
by S. Wright. Heath Free, Heath Cling, also 


excellent specimens of Morris’ White and seed- 





lings, by Mr. Thomas. Late Crawford, Morris’ 
White, LaGrange, not ripe, by Wm Shelton. 
Late Crawford, Old Mixon Free and seedlings, 
by J. Evans, Seedlings, believed to be identi- 
cal with Ward’s Late, by S. A. Reppy. E. F. 
Honey, Ward’s Late. te Crawford, by T. 
Walker. Old Mixon Cling, by M. Hohl, Ker- 
kowski and P. Williams. 

Grapes—The Committee found on the table, 
grapes by three contributors. The largest col- 
ection and those ripened best, were from P. C. 
Whitehead. Concords very fine. Delawares, 
good bunches and ripe. Nortons nearer to ri- 
pening than we have found elsewhere on this 
trip. Israella and Iona. Mr. Thomas Walker 
has the Concord, Delaware and Hartford; the 
last, a late bunch and of course out of season— 
the first two good. Mr. John L. Thomas shows 
only the Concord; large and well shouldered 
bunches; but showing a trace of rot, so preva- 
lent this season. -C. W. Murrrecopr, 

Isrpor Busu, 

B. Hiney, Committee. 

Apples—The Committee reported a large col- 
lection on the tables, but thought it unnecessary 
to name varieties, but would state that it was 
a fine exhibition, and that Wm. Shelton had 
11 varieties, Wm. Smith 8, J. H. Morse 15, S. 
Wright 22, P. C. Whitehead 16, M. Hohl 6, and 
J. L. Thomas 9. 

Flowers—The Committee reported as follows : 
One bouquet by Miss Fannie Whitehead, con- 
sisting of Petunias in varieties, Aster Balsams, 
Bachelor’s Buttons and Geraniums. One bou- 
quet by Miss Amanda Whitehead — German 
Asters, Balsams, Sweet Peas, Roses, Canna, 
Marigold, Perpetual Honeysuckle, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Japonica, Pink, Pansies, Verbenas, 
Zinnia, Scarlet Runner, Sweet Williams and 
Althea. One bouquet by H. Stidolph—three 
kinds of Phloxes, Globe Amaranthus, Dablia, 
Verbena, Scarlet Honeysuckle, Marigold, Zin- 
nia, Rose and Cockscomb. Two bouquets by L. 
H. Alford —three kinds of Roses, “Setitehes, 
German Aster, Balsam, Chamomile Dahlia, 
Japan Lily, Honeysuckle, Paint Brush and 
Snap Dragon. One bouquet by Mrs. Hanson— 
Zinnias very fine, Globe Amaranthus and Cocks- 
comb. Bouquet by J. L. Thomas—Roses, Sil- 
ver-leaved Geranium, Lemon-scented Verbena, 
five colors Verbenas, Cockscomb, California 
Moss, Althea, Dahlia, Red Spirea, Scarlet Ger- 
anium, Ageratum Mexicanum, Heliotrope and 
Salvias. One bouquet by J. Ed. Walker—eleven 
varieties of Verbenas, Dahlias, Fire Cracker 
Plant, Lemon Verbena, Silver-leaved Geranium, 
Snap Dragon, Mignonette, Tea Roses, Chamo- 
mile, Cockscomb, Phlox Drummondii and 
Lantanas. By R. W. McMullin—Honeysuckles, 
Salvia, Lemon Verbena, Geranium, Rose (per- 
petual), Sweet Pea, Heliotrope, Silver Gerani- 
um, Foliage Plant, German Aster, White Rose, 
Canna, Dahlia, four Verbenas, and Lantana. 

Pears—Committee find but asmall exhibition 
of this delicious fruit. We hear that the poor 
success of some horticulturists is the cause.— 
The largest collection is exhibited -by Mr. H. 
Stidolph : Eight varieties, correctly named and 

specimens, of Glout Morceau, Vicar of 
inkfield, Louise Bonne, Beurre d’Aremburg, 
Flemish Beauty, Duchess d’Angouleme and 
Catillac. All otber collections we found with- 
out oames. They were: from E. F. Honey, 
some fine Duchess d’ Angouleme, wrongly named 
** Dangloom;”’ also some Bartletts and Howell. 
John Hilperthoueer, Bartlett and White Doy- 
enne or Virgalieu. Mr. Wright, some fine 
Howell, and three varieties not known. Mr. 
Leutsinger, Vicar of Winkfield. Jas, O. Wil- 
liams, some Onoodaga or Swan’s Orange—we 
suppose it is. Jobn L, Thomas, Louise Bonne, 
Bartlett, and one unknown variety. Mr. Spil- 
ker, some two or three different varieties, among 
them the well-known ‘* Duchess’””—large, fine 
specimens. Istpork Buss, 
C. W. Murtrevpr, 
Committee. 
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The Vineyard. 
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PLANTING A VINEYARD. 

Mr. Epitor: Icould not sooner find the time 
for making some remarks on the “‘Essay by A. 
E. Trabue,”’ published on page 328 of the Rural 
World. 

The plan recommended, to prepare the ground 
for a vine plantation is now mostly pursued. 
However, under circumstances, it may not be 
amiss ‘‘to send for a Dutchman’’— what would 
Longworth’s experiments have come to, had he 
not done precisely that same thing? What 
would grape growing be in this country, and 
chiefly in Missouri, had not the Germans taken 
the matter in their hands? 

“Eight feet distance for the rows,” is more 
than necessary; seveh feet is what I prefer— 
others say six. Inmarking out the rows, regard 
must be had to giving the rain water a free pas- 
sage (not too steep—not too level) between the 
rows; and thus, ona hillside, we must some- 
times discontinue the straight line; on a conical 
elevation, perhaps describe a sort of semi-circle. 
Besides, for different varieties, we ought to have 
a different distance in the rows; and thusa 
whole vineyard cannot often have the appear- 
ance of a chess-board. 

The mentioned grape varieties are good ones. 
I regret the omission of the noble Herbemont ; 
and, among the newer sorts, the Goethe should 
be named as one of the most promising, not to 
forget the Maxatawny, Louisiana, &c. 

Good “layers” generally make a good growth, 
and so do good “one-eyed plants and those from 
cuttings,” if correctly treated ; the latter at the 
same time—according to my experience—prov- 
ing not only equally productive as layers, but 
in most instances more so. Mr. Trabue must 
have had very bad luck with plants grown from 
cuttings and single eyes (he was either cheated 
by nurserymen or guilty of neglect), otherwise 
he would not have ventured such a wholesale 
condemnation of the same. Most of our varie- 
ties grow from cuttings well enough with ordi- 
nary care. The stivalis varieties are more 
obstinate—chiefly the Norton and Cynthiana— 
yet, on mellow and rich, new ground, on an 
eastern position, by mulching with half-rotten 
straw—I have seen large beds grown all over 
with nicely thriving Norton cuttings—not ten 
per cent. having failed to grow. I cannot re- 
commend the use of domestic or planks fora 
protection against the scorching sun, and would 
prefer some brush; but mulching is the best. 
On the good quality and condition of cuttings, 
and on doing the thing rightly, success mainly 
depends. 

If you do not cut your bearing wood too short, 
you will generally find that full trimming is the 
best. Despite of all that is facetiously said 
about long and short pruning, nothing remains 
but appeal to the vintner’s sound judgment, to 
be acquired by careful observation and experi- 
ence. I am never at a loss how much may be 
exacted from every one of my vines, young and 
old: let others learn the same; let even misfor- 
tune teach them to be wise; or, let them go to 
some practical school before they undertake to 
play the master. Freperick Mvuencu. 








A Few Hints on Wine Making. 

It has been our fortune, during a practice of 
nearly twenty years, to serve an apprenticeship 
in American wine making, which commenced 
at the rudiments of the art; and we well remem- 
ber how careful we would be to pick our grapes 
to get them thoroughly ripe, to keep out all dew 
or rain, and the doleful looks we would cast 
upon our imperfectly ripened grapes, as we did 
not think it possible to make good, drinkable 
wine from them. But fortunately those days 
are past, and we often think of them with min- 
gled pityand amusement. Thauks to the teach- 
ings of Gall, Chaptal and Petiot, we can now 
make good drinkable wine every year. 

But, during this practice, we found that dif- 
ferent grapes required different treatment, almost 
as varied as the grapes themselves. Toelucidate 
this we would once more briefly allude to the 
definition of boguet and aroma, as already ex- 
plained in the ‘Chemistry of Wine,” by our co- 
editor, Mr. Frings. 

Aroma is the flavor peculiar to the variety of 
grape, for instance the foxy flavor so very per- 
ceptible as to be disagreeable in some of our 
grapes, especially the Northern Muscadine, Per- 
kins, Hartford Prolific, and even in the Concord 
and Catawba. 

Bouquet is developed during fermentation by 
the action of the alcohol upon the acids. Ifthe 
grape contains but little acid it can not develop 
much bouquet, nor can it be developed if the 
must does not contain sufficient sugar to be 
changed into alcohol during fermentation.— 
These simple facts we must keep before our eyes, 
as they are the most important guides in wine 
making. 

We have some varieties of grape which will 
make so-called aromatic wines, that is, the aroma 
of them is most pleasant when fully developed, 
which it can only be by thorough ripening of 
the fruit. In this class we can include the 
Creveling, Cynthiana, Arkansas, Hermann, Nor- 
ton’s Virginia, and perhaps Clinton and Ives. 
We should therefore let these ripen thoroughly, 
if we intend to make the best wine they can pro- 
duce ; and for this reason, we think, those living 
in northern latitudes, with shorter summers, 
will never be able to make as good wine from 
them as those living in latitudes where they 
can thoroughly ripen and shrivel on the vines. 

Other varieties we have which contain aroma 
in excess; and where it is desirable to have it in 
as slight a degree as possible, and to develop 
bouquet instead, we can best attain this by 
gathering the fruit when not so ripe, as the 
aroma is not so fully developed. Should the 
must not contain sugar enough, it must be added; 
and should the grape contain a surplus of acid, 
we can ameliorate it by adding water. 

Among the varieties which will make the best 
wine, if treated thus, we will name the Concord, 
Cassady, Catawba, Cunningham, Delaware, Di- 
ana, Hartford Prolific, Herbemont, Louisiana, 
Maxatawney, Martha, Goethe, Massasoit, Wil- 
der, Lindley, Agawam, Merrimacx, Salem, 
Rogers’ Nos. 8 and 12, Rulander, Taylor, and 
Telegraph. 

This may appear rather startling to some of 
our readers, and for a long time we believed that 
it was necessary to ripen all grapes thoroughly 
to make the best wine from them. But “ ex- 
perience is the mother of wisdom.’’ We never 
made better Concord, Catawba and Herbemont, 
than in the season of 1865, when the summer 
was somewhat similar to the present one, when 
no grape ripened thoroughly, and our Concord 
must did not average more than 65°, Catawba 
not over 60°, and Herbemont not over 75°. By 
adding a gallon of water to the gallon of must 
and sugar enough to bring the whole mixture 
to 80°, we made a wine which we have not been 
able to surpass since, nor come up to it. The 
Herbemont was pronounced by the best judges 
in the country the finest American white wine 
they had yet tasted. Our Norton’s Virginia, 
however, made that season, though a fair article, 





was much inferior to the vintages of 1866 and 
’67. Delaware made that season, from half-ripe 
grapes, was valued at $6 per gallon within six 
weeks from the time it was made. It was a 
perfect wine then, clear and fine, and with an 
exquisite bouquet. The Concord was without 
the offensive foxiness, and contained acid enough 
to be a very palatable wine, the best we have 
been able to make of that grape since. 

In wine making we must always remember, 
that we have no perfect grape as yet ; that grapes 
will, in different seasons, yield entirely different 
products, and that onty thinking, practice and 
experiments will teach us how we can best im- 
prove it. 

In making the wine we think it best now, after 
our experience of last season, to ferment each 
variety on the husks until the wine becomes 
perfectly clear and finished. Fermentation will 
draw out all wine making ingredients, as acid, 
sugar, tannin, flavor, etc., and the husks be 
perfectly tasteless. We shall therefore leave it 
in the fermenting vats until the beginning of 
December, then draw it off and press the husks. 
We can not give the proportions, as they will 
vary with the variety of grape we have to deal 
with and its inherent qualities. 

Fermentation should be rapid and thorough, 
and the fermenting room be kept at an even 
temperature of 65° to 70°. Should it not be 
warm enough, the room should be heated by a 
stove. Beware of cold cellars for young wine, 
they will retard fermentation, and yon will have 
continued trouble. Your wine should be clear, 
and all the sugar changed to alcohol in three 
months from the making. 

We hope we need not tell our readers that all 
their utensils, pails, vats, casks, etc., should be 
‘aad clean and sweet. A sloven has no 

usiness to be a grape-grower, much less a wine 
maker, and does not deserve success. 

We can, of course, give only general rules, but 
we hope that they will be sufficient to enable 
all of our readers to make their wine. They 
need not expect that they will reach the climax 
at once ; it will take long years of patient study 
and experiment to produce the dest wine a grape 
is capable of yielding. We do not pretend to 
know al/ about it; on the contrary, the more we 
learn we see only the more clearly how little we 
yet know. But we have made some good wines 
in our day, and do not fear any more that we 
will make a really poor article. If these hints 
will enable our readers to do the same, we shall 
think ourselves richly repaid; and if they will, 
now and then, send us samples of their skill, we 
will try and give them our opinion and advice 
about it.—Grape Culturist. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
AUGUST, 1869. 
Thermometer in open air, in the shade. 








ipo; LPM: SPM. Mean of Month. 
70°.0 89°.0 72°.3 pe | 


Maximum temp.101°.0, on the 23d, 2 p.m. 
Minimum “ = 51°.0, onthe 8th,5 a.m. 





Range, 50°.0 degrees. 

Wet bulb Thermometer. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 

69°.2 77°.3 71°.5 72°.7 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
7AM. 2P.M: 9. P.M. Mean of Month. 
29.575 29.528 29,528 29.544 
Maximum, 29.739, on the Ist, 7 a. m. 
Minimum, 29.377, on the 4th, 9 p.m. 


Range, 0.362 inches. 

Rain on the 3d, 6th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 26th, 
27th, 28th and 30th. 

Total amount of rain, 2.75 inches. 





Av. temp. Rain. 
Aug., 1866, 68°.9 3.53 inches. 
Aug., 1867, 76°.5 2.25 “ 
Aug., 1868, 72°.2 §.54 
Aug., 1869, is ah 276 = * 
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@ 
Farr oF THE Meramec Horticutturat Society.— 
The fair of this energetic Society takes place at 

Eureka on Wednesday and Thuusday, the 22d and 

23d. Besides the large premium list offered, as pub- 

lished, along with special extra cash premiums—Capt. 

Cornwell offers $5 cash for best yeast-raised bread. 

P. M. Brown, $5 for best salt-rising bread. Mrs. 

Wu. Dings, $5 for best corn bread. Wm. Smizer, $5 

for best collection of jellies. 

This will no doubt be one of these very happy re- 
unions at which all feel pleased. 








History AND Puitosopny or MARRIAGE; or Poly- 
gamy and Monogamy. 

We have received a copy of the above work from 
the St. Louis Book and News Co. From a hasty 
glance over its pages, we judge it will be read with 
great interest. It has been written from a religioas 
stand-point, and abounds with important historical 
allusions. It is published by James Campbell, 18 
Tremont Street, Boston, in the best style, at $1.00. 


Farrs.—Accidents will happen. From a letter ro- 
ceived, we find that Hannibal fair has been omitted 
in our list’ We are personally acquainted with the 
Managers, and feel assured the fair will be a success, 
if energy and intelligence will make it such. 

This Fair comes off Sept. 20th to 25th. 





Parks AND GARDENS.—We have now in St. Louis 
a Landscape Gardener who is willing to visit places 
in the country to improve and beautify the same. We 
believe Mr, Johnson has already improved some 
places in this vicinity, and is doubtless at liberty to 
refer to the same. See advertisement in another col- 
umn. 





CuEap Frour—We call the attention of our read- 
ers to the changes in the prices in the Price List of 
the Banner Mills (see advertisement). That the flour 
is good, we know, and the prices now are certainly 
as low as the prices of wheat will warrant. 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Saturpay, Sept. 11th, 1869. 

The Club met at the usual hour, 10 o’clock, A. m., 
President Thompson in the Chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read. 

Mr. Murtfeldt thought there was some confusion 
of terms in regard to subsoil plowing, which meant 
that kind of plowing which stirs the substratum with- 
out bringing it up to the surface. The other kind 
which throws the subsoil up to the surface, is trench 
plowing. 

Dr. Morse said his understanding was that any 
kind of plowing which reached the subsoil may be 
properly called subsoil plowing. The plow which is 
made to run deep, with a narrow mold-board, which 
brings the subsoil up to the surface, has been called 
a trench plow, with propriety, yet the plow-makers 
and venders have not recognized the name—for 
whenever you find this kind of plow, and the other 
which only stirs the subsoil, both are invariably 
branded as subsoil plows. 

The minutes were approved. 

The President announced the following standing 
committees ; 

On Fruits—H. T. Mudd, Dr. C, W. Spalding, J. J. 
Kelly. 

On Flowers—Carew Sanders, W. A. Syredy Henry 
Michel. 

On Vegetables—-C. W. Murtfoldt, L. D. Votaw, Geo, 
H. Gill. 

On Farm Seeds and Products—Dr, W. W. Hend- 
erson, James Adie, James Bissell. 

On Agricultoral Implements and Machines—Thos. 
G. Settle, Isaac A. Hedges, Spencer Smith. 

Sdr. Hedges called attention to the subject of the 
increasing growth of noxious weeds, thistles, docks, 
burs, etc., in fields, on roadsides and railroads. We 





we ought to doit at once. He submitted a preamblo 
and resolution in favor of petitioning road overseers 
and railroad companies to keep the roads clear of 
these pests of the farm. Railroads were interested 
in our having good farms and large crops, and Can- 
ada thistles and other bad weeds were frequently in- 
troduced by fruit trees and other packages brought 
by railroads. 

Col. Colman agreed with Mr. Hedges in regard to 
the importance of the subject; but, he said, road 
overseers and railroad companies will never do it.— 
Every farmer should keep his roads and his fields 
clear. When you can convince them that it is a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents with them, they will do it.— 
The subject is one of vital importance. He had trav- 
eled about this State more, perhaps, than any person 
present, and he had frequently seen small patches 
of Canada thistles along the railroads and in other 
places. If there is any pest which is vexatious and 
which will diminish the value of land, it is this. It 
is almost impossible to eradicate it. He had served 
an apprenticeship at cutting Canada thistles in his 
boyhood. You may summer fallow the land, and 
still they will come up again. It will reduce the val- 
ue of farms one-half if this thi-tle gets in. He hoped 
the resolution would not passin its present shape. 

Dr. Morse said he thought it would be better to pe- 

tition the Legislature to pass a law such as they have 
already in some States, making it finable fur any 
owner of land or railroad company to allow Canada 
thistles to grow. The resolution was not sufficiently 
specific in regard to the pests complained of, and the 
Horse nettle (Solanum Carolinense), which is almost 
as bad as the Canada thistle, was not named. He 
moved that the resolution be referred to a special 
committee, to report at the next meeting. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Col. Colman, 
Dr. Clagett said the railroads do cut their weeds. 
We have a right to make laws for our protection from 
such pests. Somefarms are rented, and the tenants 
will neglect to cut these weeds. The only question 
is, do farmers in the country want it done? 

Mr. Murtfeldt said, such a law as had been men- 
tioned, existed in Wisconsin, and he thought also in 
Illinois. 

Dr. Henderson said he did not know that he had 
ever seen the Canada thistle, but he had noticed that 
where fruit trees were unpacked, they left the seeds of 
bad weeds. He was decidedly in favor of a law to 
require the railroads and owners of land to keep clear 
of these things. 

Mr. Hedges said he was glad to see that so much 
interest was felt in the subject. Ie knew by sad ex- 
perience the terrible evil of the Canada thistle. There 
was no time to be lost in preventing its growth here. 

Prof. Smith said the Canada thistle is a worse 
curse than m@pt ofthe members knew of. He would 
not buy a farm that had it to any considerable ex- 
tent. For every box that comes here with Canada 
thistles in it, the sender ought to be fined, and the 
railroad companies should be required to pay damage 
if they allow it to grow in their roads, 

Col. Colman said, when the Canada thistle gets 
possession, it will choke out everything else. Cattle 
wil) not feed among it. 

Mr. Murtfeldt said the West has been doing a good 
business in grass seed because our soil is clear of Can- 
ada thistle seeds, but if we allow this pest to get es- 
tablished here, this trade will be checked. 


The motion to refer to a committee passed, and the 
President appointed the following: Dr. L. D. Morse, 
J. A. Hedges and Spencer Smith. 

Col. Colman said there was a gentleman present 
who had a great improvement in lines for driving 
horses, and, upon leave, introduced Mr. Woodmancy, 
who exhibited his lines. e improvement is as fol- 
lows: The cross-line, instead of being buckled to the 
main line over the horse’s back, as is usual, is extend- 
ed to the driver’s hands or beyond, and held in contact 
with the main line, about over the back strap, by a 
loop through which it slides. This enables the driv- 
er to act by the lines upon either horse without acting 
upon the other, if he desires, or to pull the horses’ 
heads together, or pull them apart. The improvement 
is evident and simple. The lines were referred to the 
Committee on Agricultural Implements and Machines 
for trial. 

Mr. Iledges wished Schenk’s potato digger referred 
to the same committee. It was proposed to try it on 
the farm of Mr. Settle. It was so referred. 

A patent hay knife from Barnum & Brother was al- 
so referred to the same committee. 

FALL SEEDING TO WHEAT. 

Col. Colman called attention to the importance of 
cleansing the seed: Farmers make a mistake in not 
cleaning their seed more thoroughly. Like begets 
like. If you sow sound and plump seeds, you will get 
good strong plants; but poor, weak seeds will produce 
weak plants. Eastern farmers were in the habit of 





must begin the work of checking these pests, and 





stone or blue vitriol. Hethoughtitimportant. Lime 
is also used. The practice is said to be attended with 
the best results. We want to know what is the best 
pickle in which to wash our seed from the germs of 
disease. Let us have pure, healthy seed. 

Prof. Smith said that brine may be used, and the 
seed will rise or sink according to the strength of the 
brine. It may be so made that the heavy seed will 
sink and the light float. 

Mr. Murtfeldt—The common practice is to try the 
strength of the brine with au egg. In Illinois they 
get the oats out of spring wheat by immersing it in 
brine in which the wheat will sink but the oats float. 
Oats sink the value of wheat 4 or 5 cents per bushel. 
He called attention to the injury which wheat received 
from the thresher, which often destroys the chit. If 
the germ starts it has not strength to send down roots. 
Machine threshed wheat requires at the rate of a bushel 
and a half of seed to the acre, where hand threshed 
would need but one. He suggested the propriety of 
hand threshing wheat for seed. 

Dr, Clagett said he thought the time had come when 
we wanted absolute facts. He moved the appointment 
of acommittee to make experiments in covering wheat 
at various depths, and report from time to time to the 
end of harvest. 

Dr. Henderson thought washes important to clear 
seed from the spores of fungi or smut, &c.; but it is 
impracticable to select seed by specific gravity, when 
one or two hundred bushels are required. 

Col. Colman—My father used to put his seed wheat 
in a pickle and skim off the light grains, oats, etc.— 
Tepid water with salt in it is good. Sow only such 
seed as you wish to reap. 


Mr. Votaw—Washing may be a fine thing to talk of, 
but not so pleasant to put into practice. We ought 
to sow seed that will not make so much trouble. We 
have never had much smut here yet. The great fault 
is in the preparation of theland. This is what keeps 
up foul seeds. Had been in the habit of sowing some 
wheat late for the purpose of seed. It will rust and 
shrink, but he had found it good for seed. 


Mr. Murtfeldt—Tt will not do to recommend shrunken 
wheat for seed. If such seed is sown the wheat will 
soon run out, sure. In regard to the salt, we under- 
stand that itisavaluablemanure. Mr. Albert Brown, 
of Marion, Ogle county, Illinois, in finishing up wheat 
sowing, lacked half a bushel of seed that had been 
soaked in brine, and finished the land with unwashed 
seed from the bin. The difference in the growth was 
so great that everybody noticed it. There was a loss 
of more than five bushels to the acre on the part where 
unwashed seed was sown. Any one who tries it can 
see the difference that salt will make, 

Mr. Porter was not satisfied that solutions of any 
kind will prevent smut, etc. Does not think there is 
sufficient evidence to establish what is claimed in this 
respect. His father used to wash his wheat, but still 
he had smut and rust. Salt is a good application to 
wheat in the spring or any time, but that its applica- 
tion to the seed will prevent disease in the crop, he 
thought was doubtful. [It is not claimed that salt 
will prevent rust, but smut only]. 

Dr. Henderson said the advantage in the case named 
by Mr. Murtfeldt of the Illinois farmer, might have 
been that the soaking of the seed favored the sprouting. 
He had sown shrunken wheat and found it as good as 


any. 

Mr. Tancill said he sowed last year 25 bushels of 
golden chaff, and 5 bushels of a white wheat obtained 
from Tennessee. He prepared the seed by rolling it 
in plaster, a peck to the bushel. The five bushels wae 
sown on four acres of ground and he obtained 148 
bushels. He thought well of plaster, but if it issown 
on land for five years it will kill it. In answer to a 
question, Mr. T. said he did not know from his own 
experience that plaster would kill land, but he had 
always been told so by his father in Virginia. Mis 
impression was that it made the land too stiff. 

Dr. Henderson, by way of conclusion, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resotvep, That in the seeding of fall wheat, a 
thorough preparation of the land should be made ; that 
a good pure article of seed should be selected (Tappa- 
hannock preferred), should be sown, if rage wad witha 
broad-cast seeder or dropper, not one which throws the 
seed; from 1 to 1} bushels per acre, and about the 
20th or 25th of September is the preferable time, depth 
1} inches; and that experiments with plaster both 
spring and fall are requested. Results to be reported 
at the end of the year, 

The Secretary was directed to have 200 cards printed, 
containing the constitution and by-laws, order of 
business, names of the officers, &c. 

Members and others were requested to bring in or 
send specimens of noxious weeds. Dr. Morse offered 
to bring specimens of the Canada thistle to the next 
meeting. Adjourned, 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrics or THE Rurnat WoriD anp VALLEY Farmer, 


September 13th, 1869. 

The low temperature of the weather at night has 
been such as to cause fear of frost. We arevery glad 
that we are not assured by telegraph that frost has 
killed the corn or other late growing crops in any 
part of the land. Corn is ripening fast, and two 
weeks of good weather without a killing frost will ful- 
ly mature it all along the Missouri river and south of 
there. Everybody is watching for crops and weath- 
er news from the North. We do not think that the 
corn is about as far along there as in this latitude— 
that is as high up as the Wisconsin State line. The 

Democrat says: ‘We have had a week of uninter- 

rupted good weather, and the fall work in the agri- 

cultural districts goeson bravely. We hear that re- 
ceipts of produce have been quite large during the 
week as compared with receipts of correspond- 
ing years, and prices of all grains are fully as 
well maintained as could have been expected.— 
When the extreme depression which afflicts the flour 
market is taken into account, it will be admitted that 
the wheat market has been well sustained. Corn and 
oats have been quiet, but the market is strong and 
rather favors the seller. Rye is steady. Provisions 
have passed a rather dull week, so far as barreled 
meat and lard are concerned, while in the great arti- 
cle of plantation consumption, bacon, there has been 

a steady and rather vigorous movement.” 

The demand for wheat by our city mills is good, 
and prices are firm, rather favoring the seller. Is it 

nota folly to have the X’s piled on to flour te such a 

degree that no one knows what quality he is buying, 

except that the barrel has two, three or four X’s? The 

barrel of flour now in use at our house is XXXX— 

but the quality is about superfine, as now rated. The 

language of commerce is at fault surely. Superfine, 
extra superfine, double extra, treble and quadruple 
extra—and yet avery common article ef flour. We 
must still enumerate choice and choice family brands 
—and we advise all buyers to purchase none but the 
last named, because anything below that grade may 
not be fit touse. Is the brand then an index to the 
quality? 
It is asserted, and we believe with considerable 
truth, that a wet season, when grass grows rapidly, is 
not favorable to the rapid fattening of stock feeding 
upon it. If the quality ofour beeves from the plains 
and interior is an index for this season, there isa 
good foundation for an argument. 
Tosacco—Inferior and common lugs, $6@6 50; 
planters’ do, $6 50@7 25; common leaf, $8 75@9 25; 
medium do, $9 75@10 25; good, dark leaf, $10 50@ 
12 50; medium, bright, Missouri leaf, $13@25. 
Hemup—There is a good reliable market for all hemp 
on Kentucky and home account, at quotations. Un- 
dressed, $120@145; hackled tow, $133@135; dressed 
—dquiet, $1299200, 
Fiour—XX, $5 75; XXX, $6 25@6 75; choice, $7 
@7 50; family, $8@8 50. 
Wueat—lIncrease of receipts over corresponding 
week ’68, 130,425 bushels. Of course wheat has to go 
to Chicago for a market and buyers! No quotations 
for spring. Winter No. 3, $1 10@113; No. 2, $1 15; 
strictly prime, $1 20@1 224; No. 1, $1 25@1 28; choice, 
$1 30@1 38. 

Conn—Firm; common mixed, 85@87e; yellow, 90@ 
92c; white No. 1, 95c. 

Oats—Range of market as to color and quality, 
48@54e. 

Ryz—Demand good for prime and choice, 83@87}c. 

Bartey—Receipts increasiug. Spring, $1 10. Win- 
ter, $1 80@1 85. 

Hay—Common plenty; choice, $17 50@19. 

Burter—Dairy, 28@30c; choice country store, 26 
@28c; prime, 24 to 25@26c; good at 22@23c. 

Eeas—18 to 20c per dozen, shipper’s count and re- 
counted. 

Poratozs—Millers at $1 20; Neshannocks, $1 25@ 
$1 40 per bbl. 

Ontons—At 70c per bus; $3@3 25 per bbl. 

Green Fruit—Apples at $2@ 2 75 for good to 
choice shipping, and $3@3 50 per barrel for eating. 
Peaches, 30@50c for seedlings, and 60@90c per box 
for budded. Pears, $4. Plums, $3@3 50 per bushel. 
Grapes, 7@9c ® tb. 


Grain Warehousing in New York. 

Below we give, trom the “New York Times” of the 
5th ultimo, an account of the facilities for handling 
bulk grain at the port of New York, which will interest 
shippers and carriers of that article from the interior. 
Some of the facts stated will be new to most of our 
readers, and are worth remembering. Notably these: 
That the all-rail routes to the seaboard are, temporarily, 
carrying cheaper than the canal routes, and that New 
York city does not possess, within her own limits, any 
of the modern appliances for storing and handling bulk 





until sold: 


time and attention of our cosmopolitan community, 
there is none less generally understood by the masses 
than the warehousing system. It is proposed, in this 
article, to speak more particularly of the grain trade, 
in its transferring and warehousing aspects, and to 
convey to the reader an idea of the immense capital 
invested in the handling and storing of merchandise, 
and especially of cereal products. To begin, it may 
be remarked that the general storage and warehousing 
business is among the most important of the many 
avoeations pursued in New York. 
Intimately connected with warehousing, there are 
the lighterage and towing interests, which afford em- 
ployment to hundreds of people in this city and vicinity 
and which are invariably affected for good or ill by the 
briskness or dulness of commercial traffic. 
As we shall here speak with particular reference to 
the grain trads, it becomes necessary to direct the 
reader’s attention to the Brooklyn side of the East 
River, where alone are the warehouses devoted to the 
storage of the cereals, There is but one establishment 
on Manhattan Island where grain is housed to any 
great extent, and in this is only that peculiar kind used 
for brewing purposes. 
THE ATLANTIC DOCKS. 
The famous basin is situated in South Brooklyn, ad- 
joining the ferry from Hamilton avenue to Whitehall 
street, and covers an area of forty acres. It has up- 
ward of three miles of wharf accommodation, and 
within its warehouse-walled sides vessels lie as quietly 
as would any small boat moored in amill-pond. There 
have been at the Atlantic Docks, at one time, one hun- 
dred and thirty sea-going vessels, and from one-tenth 
to one-eighth of all the vessels in the port of New York 
locate there. The grain warehouses are built on the 
piers which enclose the basin, so that boats may come 
directly to the wharves, and be there unloaded of their 
grain cargoes by means of steam elevators, or ships 
may lay alongside the piers and receive their cargoes 
direct from the store lofts. 
At the Atlantic Docks there are eight large stationary 
elevators, which in the busy season, are continually 
employed in transferring the cargoes of grain brought 
here, either for warehouse or foreign shipment. 
THE TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN 
to New York was for many years monopolized by the 
Erie Canal; but lately the railroads are beginning to 
freight it hither, and we announced only the other day 
the abandonment of this part of the canal transporta- 
tion, the competition between the railroads having re- 
duced freights so much that the boats cannot afford to 
carry it. 
GRAIN STORAGE. 
It was estimated that, three years ago, there were 
held, afloat, at the Atlantic Docks 12,500,000 bushels 
of grain—wheat, cern, oats and barley—worth 25,000,- 
000. There are here, also, large accommodations for 
storing West India goods—sugar, molasses, &c.—To- 
bin’s stores on the frent pier, covering about two acres. 
The stores of General Pinto, devoted also to this class 
of merchandise, are next in capacity. There is ample 
room also for the storage of salt, guano, and bulky 
goods, the establishments of Messrs. Woodruff and 
Robinson, Wm. P. Barber and others being devoted 
to this purpose. The Onondaga Salt Company also 
have a depot here. 
The greater portion of the docks property, however, 
is devoted to grain storage, and the handling and 
transferring of the cereals form the bulk of the business 
done here. The aggregate capacity of the docks ware- 
houses is about 15,000,000 bushels. Among the prom- 
inent firms engaged in the trade are Messrs. 0. B. 
Lockwood & Co., proprietors of the Masters’ Stores 
known as “Elevator A,” whose establishment covers 
an area of about two acres, is four stories in height, 
and will hold 2,000,000 bushels of grain. The elevator 
of this institution will take up from a vessel 3000 
bushels of any kind of grain per hour, clean, weigh, 
convey and deposit it its appointed bin, 300 feet from 
the point whence it started The capacity of this 
single warehouse is equal to that of a field of eight 
acres, supposing the grain to be piled thereon to the 
height of ten feet, or to a line of loaded canal -boats 
of the ordinary tonnage five miles long. The same 
firm has additional stores, with an aggregate capacity 
of about halfas much more as the main establishment. 
Messrs. R. H. Lambier & Co. have two elevators, with 
warehouse capacity equal to Lockwood & Co.’s “Ele- 
vator A.” Messrs. Shaw & Co.’s Excelsior Stores on 
the south pier run from No. 70 to No. 92, and will ac- 
commodate about 1,500,000 bushels. One huge elevator 
does the transferring for this establishment, and there 
are provided here machines for drying, smutting, 
cleansing, and every facility for preserving grain.— 
There are, also, many smaller stores, the general op- 
eration of which is upon the same principle as that 
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The Step Upon the Stair. 


When the evening’s starry silence 
Follows close the vanished day, 
Then I lay aside my labors, 
And I put my cares away; 
And I listen to the twilight, 
While the shadows fill the air, 
For the coming of my husband, 
And his step upon the stair. 


Weare growing old together, 
And the end is near at hand; 
And our feet are getting nearer 
To the shore of God’s fair land ; 
But I feel the youthful vigor 
In my heart, above its care, 
When I hear the welcome music 
Of his step upon the stair. 


One by one our children left us— 
Some went home beyond the skies, 
To the rest and peace of heaven, 
On the hills of Paradise— 
But my heart is never lonely, 
Though it sometimes feels its care, 
For all lonesome thoughts will vanish 
At his step upon the stair. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
NELLIE’S NOTES, NO. 8. 

I have been much interested in the move now 
making towards establishing a Farmers’ Club 
in St. Louis and vicinity. As Col. Colman has 
said: ‘The spirit of the farming community 
seems dead about us, and needs awakening!” 
Its importance cannot be over-estimated, there- 
fore I am glad the right men have taken hold 
of it. Of course St. Louis’ example will be fol- 
lowed in other portions of the State, so that it 
becomes this Club to see that, in her laws and 
by-laws, nothing tending to narrow the good to 
be done, is omitted. 

Relying on the courteousness of the gentlemen, 
officers of this organization, I would suggest, 
mosi respectfully, that one point has been over- 
looked which would materially increase its 
sphere of usefulness, and heighten the belief 
that it had the interests of the entire farming 
community at heart, rather than a portion. 
This point is, to extend a cordial invitation to 
the female farmers in your midst, io take part 
in its deliberations whenever time and inclina- 
tien allow. 

The Woman Question is one of the great 
questions of the day—not the only one, nor the 
greatest ; yet of such magnitude that it cannot 
be ignored. Although badly defended in many 
instances by ite advocates; ridiculed and mis- 
represented by its Opponents, male and female 
—it has, notwithstanding, attracted the atten- 
tion of all thinking minds. From this very 
prominence; because of Woman, with her Righte, 
being dragged into everything—religious, social 
and political discussions—I have hesitated thus 
much in making the appeal I now do, and Lave 
beaten around the bush considerably more than 
is my nature. But, that it is the right move iw 
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earnestly hope the officers of this organization 
will give my appeal a fair hearing and consider 
well the arguments in its favor. 

Many women are left widows in the country, 
without other means of support than the farms 
on which they live. Their education, even 
when of the highest order for females, has not 
qualified them for this calling. And yet we 
see these women, in many cases, not only mak 
ing a support for their families, but laying by 
a comfortable maintenance for their old age. 
This results from, perhaps, a genuine love of 
nature, which instinctively leads them aright, 
from shrewd observation of those near them; 
but, mostly, from strong common sense of their 
own, for which credit is due no one but their 
Creator. Are not such women worthy a place 
in any assembly? And, even if their advice 
and experience go for nothing—are not sought 
nor gained—may not the advantage of being a 
listener at such gatherings, be of incalculable 
benefit tothem? Then, too, they may possibly 
be pecuniarily benefitted by having a most 
fitting place open to them, to exhibit specimens 
of whatever they have succeeded in raising in 
perfection or abundance. 

These and many more reasons suggest them- 
selves, why, to my sex, this may be an opening 
for greater things than they have yet achieved 
as “tillers of the soil,”? and makes me so earn- 
estly desirous of seeing the St. Louis Club take 
the Jead in the matter. 

It may be suggested that we can as well 
wait—as we have heretofore—until the feast is 
is over, and be content with the crumbs which 
a hearsay report may fling to us. But in this 
age of wondrous growth, crumbs do not satisfy 
—the female mind, as well as the male, needs 
stronger nourishment; and it is but a modest 
request to desire to share such with you, 

Look well to your “five minute law” for 
speaking, or keep the ‘unruly members” alto- 
gether quiet on our side of the honse; but, 
gentlemen, extend the invitation, kindly and 
cordially, bearing in mind that you have both 
brain cultivated and muscle developed ; where- 
as, we have but the former, groping blindly for 
light in all matters pertaining to solid education. 

I cannot be suspected—living so remote—of 
having any personal aims or ambition to serve. 
But, were my physical strength equal to-day to 


my zeal in the cause, my appeal would be far 
stronger and more fervent. 


Anecpote.—A traveler through a thinly-set- 
tled district of western Pennsylvania, passed a 
tumble-down. log-cottage on the roadside, and 
his attention was attracted by a long, rough, 
pine board, nailed up in the fashion of a sign, 
and bearing, in characters of very primitive 
fashion, this inscription :— 

“my wyf Queres A Goose 
and i Queres the Ganders.” 

Utterly confounded by this mysterious inti- 
mation, he knocked at the door to have the 
riddle explained, but the cottage was empty.— 
He rode on, greatly perplexed, and trying in vain 
to divine the peculiar relation which this sin- 
gular family appeared to have established with 
geese, and judged of sufficient importance to 
proclaim thus ostentatiously. Presently he met 
an old countryman limping along with a stick, 
and asked him if he knew the house. ‘O yes; 
I live there with my old woman.” ‘“ And what 
do you do?” ‘ Well, you see my old woman 
and me area kind of doctors like: she cures 
fever-nagurs, and I cures the yallow janders,”— 
The Land we Love. 








FALL HOUSE CLEANING. 
BY HETTIE HAYFIELD. 


It is Washington Irving, I believe, who has associ- 
ated inseparably, the charming month of May with 
house clearing, by his graphic description of the bust- 
ling, busy turmoil of a day the good city of Gotham 
has dedicated from time immemorial to the deity of 
change—that being the general season when renters 
change homes. We do not know what are the neces- 
sities of the case in that latitude, but we have adopted 
the latest of our fine fall weather for our most general 
house cleaning; for, of course, spring will bring with 
it some necessary changes in bedding, curtains, car- 
pets, and the putting of hearths and grates in summer 
order, when fires have become useless. Our reasons 
for adopting fall for this business are: First, that 
there is more leisure, and the long calm days render 
it more agreeable. Secondly, there is much pleasure 
in enjoying the fruits of your labor as long as possible. 
The pleasure of seeing everything around you pure, is 
greatly prolonged by adopting fall for such portions 
of house cleaning as whitewashing, painting, &c. In 
spring, you scarcely get through the job, before the 
flies and dust are making visible marks; but in win- 
ter, these annoyances have been laid to rest, and your 
eyes may look with satisfaction on the works of your 
hands all winter, and spring will find all as fresh as if 
newly done. Meanwhile, all painting, especially that 
exposed to the weather, lasts much longer when done 
in the fall, the oil nut drying so quickly is not absorbed 
by the wood, but combines with the paint, and thus 
preserves it longer. We make an exception in favor 
of whitewashing in spring, i. e., out-buildings and 
fences. The driving rains of winter will wash it off, 
unless the very best preparation is used. 


When you have house cleaning on hand and have 
not enough help to do it without interrupting the 
regular work of your family, it is well to make every 
arrangement 8o as to go it “with a will,” as the sailors 
say. Tosave yourself from a waste of sympathy with 
the rueful feelings a man’s visage always indicates on 
such times, persuade your husband off to the State 
Fair, detail your trustiest help to rule in the nursery; 
and, having baked and brewed as if a succession of 
Sabbaths were coming, wherein no kettle could sing, 
arm and equip your household with brooms, brushes, 
&c., and let the early dawn and dewy eve see the work 
of purification going on. “The harder the storm the 
sooner it is over,” is agood saying then. Where there 
is a supernumerary in the family, who is competent 
and reliable, let her take a reom at a time, leisurely, 
and you will never know the ludicrous trouble mas- 
culine humor has so revelled in depicting. Be sure 
that you have everything on hand that you need: soap, 
sand, brushes, tacks, paint, oil, glue, &c. It makes 
woeful waste of time to wait for a “messenger to town” 
for half aday. When ready, have your pictures, 
mantle ornaments; in short all easily moved articles; 
taken to a room to be cleaned, while the room itself is 
undergoing a similar process, covering over the arti- 
cles necessarily left in the apartment. Clean out and 
arrange theclosets. The carpets having been removed, 
sweep off the floors perfectly; then, with a long han- 
dled straw broom, sweep the ceilings clean and also 
the walls. If the ceiling is to be whitened, proceed 
with a whitewash brush (and the mixture in recipes 
appended), by laying on one coat, making the strokes 
all the time in one direction; when dry lay on the 
second coat, crossingthe firstallthetime. This repeat 
until the desired color is had. If any spots drop on 
the paper, when dry rub them off with a stiff brush. 
Next proceed to clean the windows, then the wood 
work generally, with brushes and cloths. If the paint 
is white, mix a teacup of whiting in a pail of warm 
water and wash with it. If the paint is colored, soap- 
suds of hard soap, or water softened with sal soda, will 
have to beused. After the windows have been washed 
and are dry, rub the glass bright with soft papers.— 
Whiting spread on glass and rubbed off after drying 
with a clean cloth, will make the glass clean. A mix- 
ture of whisky and water will also clean glass. If 
the floors have no grease on them, they need but to be 
washed perfectly clean, giving particular attention to 
any parts the carpets donot cover. The room is now 
ready for the carpet again, provided there is no paper- 
ing or painting to be done. Papering may be, and is 
well put on by many persons for themselves, and 
plain painting is extremely simple work, such as the 
manager of no plain country house should require 
professional assistance for, if she has had the training 
of her own servants, and can command their services. 
The heavy furniture left in the roomshould of course 
be putin perfectly neat order before the floor is washed, 
then carefully covered. Carpets should be well and 
straightly stretched and secured with'tacks or hooks 
as some late patents suggest. 


We take it for granted your grates were put in order 
the first thing, if they had been removed; and that if 
you use wood, your hearths had been put in perfect 





repair and painted in your spring cleaning. As the 
same general directions apply from cellar to garret, 
we proceed to a few practical hints about paint, paper, 
whitewash, cleaning, furniture, &c., &c. 


PAINTING. 

Oil is better for being boiled, skimmed and strained, 
and some painters boil in it & few cents worth of lith- 
arge to the gallon to facilitate drying. -Most colors 
desired can be had ground in oil, in which case they 
need but to be thinned to the consistence of cream, 
with oil or turpentine. The last professional painter 
we employed used turpentine chiefly for all indoor 
painting, except hearths, which, like out-door work, 
is exposed to water and must be of oil. As we have 
said, primitive colors are to be had chiefly ready 
ground, and are mixed«in white paint to the shade 
wanted. Ivory black or'commion Tisep-bieck, mixed 
in oiland strained through coarse muslin, is commonly 
used to paint base boards or common mantles well. 
Black mixed in white makes a lead color, and yellow 
mixed in lead gives an olive, We cannot extend this 
article with particulars, but say, have a large brush 
for large surfaces, a small one for cracks and crevices, 
and dipping your brushes lightly inte the paint, rub 
well, always making your strokes the same way and 
that with the grain of the wood, 

A piece of oil cloth laid beside where you are paint- 
ing is perfect protection against accidents. .Black 
paint is usually varnished after drying. Hearths re- 
quire several cuats of paint with full time to dry. 

WHITE-WASH, 
For ceilings or rooms, should be of Paris white, or very 
purelime. One-half bushel of unslackedlime, slacked 
with boiling water and covered during the process.— 
When strained, add to it one bucket of thin paste of 
ground rice, one peck of clean salt, three pounds of 
Spanish whiting and one pound of clean glue, dis- 
solved in boiling water. It must stand 24 hours, then 
be put on hot with a brush. Common whitewash as 
above, substituting flour for rice, and omi the 
whiting and glue. Whitewash may be madé any color 
by stirring in coloring matter. When large surfaces 
are to be painted or have a colored wash, keep aplank 
and try every bucket you mix, else you may make a 
shocking pied picture. 
PAPERING. 

If you must do this yourself, brush over your wall 
with a solution of one pound of glue to four gallons 
of water. Make a smooth flour paste, one pound of 
alum dissolved in three gallons of the paste. Trim 
one side of your paper neatly, and cut it in lengths of 
the ceiling’s height. Have a long table, lay the right 
side of the paper down, and spread the wrong side 
smoothly with paste. Take the two ends of the paper 
together, (the right side folded together inside). Step 
up on your platform and begin at the top, pressing 
down your paper smooth with aclean towel. The 
second length will cover the edge of the first and so 
on. The figures must be matched exactly as in a 
carpet, and you should begin in the least conspicuous 
corner of the room, putting on the first piece by a 
plumb line. The border will have to be cut in pieces 
that you can easily handle and put together accurately. 
Common paper is easiest hung. 

CARPETS 

Should be whipped with slender, tapering rods, shaken 
and well swept on both sides. If they should have 
been discolored by acids, ammonia rubbed on will often 
restore the colors. Ink spots may be removed with 
citric acid or good vinegar. Lamp oil may be removed 
by continous applications of pipe-clay or magnesia, 
but any good colors may be washed in suds, having 
been previously well wet with water in which beef 
gall is strongly mixed. Green is the most unsafe 
color to risk in water. 

Bedsteads should be scalded, if necessary; and if 
there be a remote apprehension of bugs, fill every 
crevice with strong, brown soap, or corrosive sublimate 
dissolved in alcohol, or mercury mixed in beaten white 
of anegg. The polished part of the bedstead, like the 
rest of fine furniture, having been wiped clean with a 
towel dipped in soft water, may be rubbed over care- 
fully with fine sweet oil; if your common furniture 
needs varnishing, you can get suitable brusbes and 
cabinet maker’s varnish and do it yourself, but if 
have fine furniture, procure the services of @ profes- 
sional man. If spermaceti has dropped on your fur- 
niture, cover the spot with magnesia or chalk. Lay 
several folds of blotting paper over it and set an iron, 
not warm enough to fade the colors, on it. Heat 
marks may be removed from a table by ru hard 
on it some oil of vitriol, and afterwards ol.— 
Ink, by rubbing on it quickly oil of vitriol, with 
two parts of soft water. 

Oil cloths should be wiped over with lukewarm or 
cold water, without soap; or milk and water. 

Matting should be swept clean and washed with 
clean salt water. 

Chintz curtains should be shaken and brushed free 
from dust, and they may be worn out without washing. 
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Brocatelle curtains and wall paper may both be 
cleaned by being wiped earefully with a soft slice of 
stale bread, or by having perfectly dry wheat bran 
rubbed over them. 

Stoves should be cleaned perfectly, then have a 
black lustre which is for the purpose, mixed 
with milk and put on with a paint brush—when dry, 
polish with a dry brush. 

Brasses be cleaned with oxalic acid or vinegar 
and salt, but with fine brick dust—it does not 
tarnish so soon as when acids are used. 

Silver plate, Brittania, &c., should be washed over 
with whitin mixed with water. When dry, this 
should be ru’ off with a soft flannel and afterwards 
polished by rubbing with a buckskin. It is an error 
to wash these articles over, when avoidable, with soap. 


THE WEATHER 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 11TH. 

The past week has been dry in the extreme, every- 
thing parched, the : cracking and plowing 
for wheat stopped. It is, however, quite favorable 
for the ripening of the grape, and wine making 
which is just beginning. 

Fruit, for the most part, is ripening prematurely, 
and much is falling from the trees. 

The Maple, Horse Chesnut and Hickory, are show- 
ing signs of autumn in the leaves, and the chill 
morning air encourages the idea. 

The storing of the products of the soil is now in 
order, and the most active energies of the cultivator 
are wanted to save all in good condition. Cider 
making is now becoming an important item in the 
State. On a single train on the Pacific railroad, 
twenty — were waiting shipment. 

The mean of the week, 68,°04, 
Maximum on the 5th, 33°. 
Minimum on the 8th, 53°, 
Range, 30°. 


FATRS FOR 1869. 
State Fairs. 











20e- 


McDonough Macomb sept 21 to 24 
Morgan Jacksonville sept 21 to 24 
McHenry Woodstock sept 22 to 24 
Franklin Benton sept 22 to 24 
Greene a sept 28 to oct 1 
La Salle Ottawa sept 28 to oct 1 
Randolph Sparta sept 29 to oct 1 
Mercer Aledo oct 5 to 7 
Boone Belvidere oct 5 to 8 
Woodford Metamora oct 5 to 8 
Wayne Fairfield oct 6 to 8 
Kankakee Kankakee oct 6 to 9 
Kane Geneva oct 8 to 9 
Macoupin Carlinville oct 12 to 15 
Pike Pittsfield oct 12 to 15 
Union fair ass’n Centralia oct 12 to 15 
INDIANA. 
Hancock Greenfield sep 21 to 24 
Union Edinburg sep 21 to 25 
Wayne Centerville oct 5 to9 
IOWA. 
Monroe Albion sept 21 to 24 
Floyd Charles City sept 21 to 28 
Winnesheik Decorah sept 22 to 24 
Jasper Newton sept 22 to 24 
Harrison Little Sioux sept 23 to 30 
Madison Winterset sept 28 to 30 
Jefferson Fairfield sept 28 to 39 
Fayette West Union sept 28 to 30 
Appanoose Centreville sept 28 to 30 
Bremer Waverly sept 29 to 30 
Clayton Farmersburg sept 29 to oct 1 
Union West Liberty oct 7 to 8 
Jackson Maquoketa oct 13 to 15 
Lucas Chariton oct 13 to 16 
Van Buren Keosauqua oct 14 to 15 





THE CELEBRATED IMPROVED 





New Jersey Waverly sept 21 to 22 
Michigan Jackson sept 21 to 24 
Wisconsin Madison sept 27 to oct 1 
Illinois Decatur sept 27 to oct 2 
Indiana Indianapolis sept 27 to oct 2 
Minnesota Rochester sept 28 to oct 1 
Nebraska Nebraska City sept 28 to oct 1 
New Hampshire Manchester _ sept 28 to oct 1 
Pennsylvania Harrisburg sept 28 to oct 1 
Oregon alem oct 11 to — 
Arkansas Little Rock oct 19 to 22 
Mississippi Jackson oct 26 to — 
Maryland Pimlico near Balt. oct 26 to 29 
Virginia Richmond nov 2 to 5 


District and Special Fairs. 


Qntario, Provincial London 


Tennessee Central 
Michigan Central 
St, Louis Agr. & Mech. Ass’n, St. Louis, oct 4 to 9 


County Fairs. 
MISSOURI. 
Shelby Shelbyville sept 20 to 24 
Warren Warrenton sept 20 to 24 
Callaway Fulton sept 21 to 26 
Andrew Savannah sept 21 to 25 
Pike Ashley sept 21 to 24 


Meramec Hort Soc’y Eureka sep 22 to 23 
Lion Brookfield sept 22 to 29 
Bachanan St. Joseph sept 27 to oct 1 
Carroll Carrollton sept 27 to oct 1 
Platte Platte City sept 27 to oct 1 
Washington Potosi sep 28 to 30 
Lewis La Grange sept 27-to oct 1 
St. Joe Hort. Society St. Joseph sept 27 to oct 3 
Scotland Memphis sept 28 to oct 1 
Green Springfield sept 28 to oct 2 
Chariton Keytesville sept 28 to oct 2 
Pike Louisiana sept 28 to oct 2 
Montgomery New Flerence sept 28 to oct 2 
Macon Macon city sept 28 to oct 2 
Cooper Boonville sept 28 to oct 2 
Vernon Nevada oct 5 to 7 
Wenster Marshfield oct 5 to 7 
Gentry Albany oct 6 to 8 

Richmond oct 11 to 16 


Ray 
Peop.Ag. & Mec. Ass’ 


Chariton Salisbury oct 19 to 23 
Jasper oct 26 to 28 
ILLINOIS. 

Mississippi Valley ~ Quincy sept 20 to 25 
Stark Toulon ‘sept 21 to 23 
Whiteside ‘Sterling sept 21 to 23 
Du Page Wheaton sept 21 to 23 
Aurora Aurora sept 21 to 24 
Marion Salem sept 21 to 24 


Marfreesboro sept 27 to oct 2 


Lansing 


n, Montgomery City, oct 11 to 16 


sept 20 to 25 
sept 28 to 30 


GERARD OROIDE GOLD WATCH 


$12, $15, $20, $25. 

Within the past six months we have brought “Oroide 
Gold” to perfection. For appearance, style of finish 
and accuracy of time-keeping, the “Gerard Watches” 
are universally acceded to be the best. They retain 
their brilliancy and color till worn out. 

They are all in Hunting Cases, Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ sizes. Every Watch guaranteed for time and 
wear, by special certificate. 

BA large assortment “Improved Oroide” Chains 
$2 to $8. Also Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Jewelry in 
great variety. 

Beware of imitations, order direct from us or 
our authorized agents. Agents and others applying 
for circulars, will please enclose two three cent stamps 
for postage. 

J&P All goods sent to be paid for on delivery. Cus- 
tomers permitted to examine what they order (before 
paying bills’), on payment of Express charges both 
ways. 

PB When SIX Watches are ordered at once, we 
send an extra watch (of same kind, free). 

Address plainly, 
JAMES GERARD & CO., 


sep18-3m 85 Nassau Street, New York. 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


GRAPE VINES, &c., 


Just issued, will be mailed, prepaid, to all applicants 
inclosing 25cents. Orders for Plants solicited. Price 
Lists gratis. Address, ISIDOR BUSH & SON, 
sept18-4t Bushberg, I. M. R. R., Mo. 


PARKS AND GARDENS. 


The undersigned, Professional LANDSCAPE 
Gardener, is prepared to lay out Parks and Gardens 
after the most modern and approved method—or to 
furnish plans for the same: Also, to prepare plans 
for laying out Farms in the most beautiful landscape 
style. * Address, G. P. JOHNSON, 

Landscape Gardener, 318 Walnut St., St. Louis. 




















30 Acres 1 year old Apple Stocks. 


13 Acres 2 year old Apple Stocks. 
Well grown and No. 1 Stocks. Cheap in large and 
small quantities. Address, L. KAUFFMAN, 
sep18-4t Towa City, Iowa. 

C. P. COOPER, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 


Breeder and Shipper of Pure Chester White Pigs. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 

















USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 


a, 


To Fruit Growers and Amateurs, 


New Apples of great value adapted to the West and 
South-west, that will keep until apples come -again, 
The old failing sorts surpassed. A fine assortment o; 
Nicasack, May, Grimes, Stark, Wricut’s Janet, 
CuronicLe, Lansinsure, Missouri Keeper, &c., &e, 
and all the old standard sorts. Also new, valuable, 
late Peaches. Send for Catalogue of Ozark Orchard 
Nursery to A. M. Lawver, South Pass, Union County, 
Illinois, It 





SOMETHING NEW—Two Mintion Cortes of the 
Annual SHAKESPERIAN ALMANAC for 1870, 
will be given away, and in order that the distribu. 
ting may be made as rapidly as possible, I should 
deem it a favor to send, prepaid, ten or fifteen copies 
to any person who will judiciously distribute them in 
his locality. One of its features are the Seven Ages 
of Man’s Life, illustrated in a masterly manner. 
Address, DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 

sep18-2t] No. 21 Grand St., Jersey City, New Jersey, 
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CANE MILLS 


A IN D 


EVAPORATORS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY 
Send for Circulars. 
SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO. 
DEALERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 
MACHINERY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


sep18-2t 





BAYLES’ NURSERIES, 


Carondelet, St. Louis Co., 
MISSOURI. 


500,000 APPLE TREES, 
100,000 GRAPE VINES, 


Of Leading Varieties, and a General Assortment of 


Nursery Stock for the Fall 
Trade. Quality Unsurpassed. 


We are prepared to furnish Dealers and Large 
Planters on Liberal Terms. Correspondence solicit- 


ed. Address, BAYLES & BRO., Carondelet, Mo. 
sep18-4t 











SOMETHING NEW—In musical circles the Estey 
Organs are the rage. They are the most durable and 
have the finest tone, remarkable for their sweetness 
and power. The Vox Humana and Vox JuBILANTE 
are the greatest novelties and best inventions ever in- 
troduced. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt., Sole 





Manufacturers. 
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The Genuine Dickey 
Wheat Fan & Grain Separator 


Unsurpassed in the Cleaning and Separation 
of Grain, 


One New Improvement, Lately Made, is 

an Additional Screen and Spout, 
By which the best grain is thrown out at the side of 
the Mill. Parties are able at one operation to Grade 
Wheat, taking from the bulk of grain passing through 
the Mill, all the best and putting it by itself; while at 
the same time the balance is perfectly freed from Foul 
Seeds. This operation at once grades the Wheat into 
No. 1 and No. 2 qualities, as sold in the market. This 
arrangement will 


Raise the Grade of Rejected Wheat 
To higher qualities; making a portion No. 1 and No. 
2, and cleaning the balance so as to leave it as good 
as at the commencement; thereby saving the cost of 
the Millin cleaning say 300 to 600 bushels average 
wheat. 

7a The last improvements made are invaluable, 
and place this Mill far ahead of any we have heretofore 
sold. These are the AnsustaBLe Horrer with move- 
able bottom, and the arrangement for procuring an 
Even Buast. By the former, any kind of foul grain 
can be fed uniformly, without the annoying clogging 
often experienced. The Even Buast commends itself 
as invaluable and one of special merit, being a neces- 
sity, almost, to the perfect working of any Mill. 


Grass Seed Attachment. 


When desired, special sieves can be furnished to clean 
Grass Seed, and clear them of impurities, 
Send for Circulars and Price List. 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 
General Western Agents, 


207 North 2d St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
sep18-4t 





THE EXCELSIOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES. 





EsreciAt ATTENTION is called to a new provision | ©4 


contained in Policies issued by this Company, by 
which after the payment of five or more annual 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNUITIES. 
This provision is in addition to the ordinary non-for- 
feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 

Policy Holders participate in the profits of the 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ grace for the 
payment of renewal premiums. 

Dividends applied at the option of the assured. 

No restrictions upon residence or travel in the 
United States or Europe. 

Parties desiring Agencies, will please apply to the 
General Agent for Missouri. 

SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Presipenr. 
F. A. Piatt, Vice-President. 

Srpngzy Warp, Secretary. 

Exuiort F. Sa#eparp, Counsel. 

Cuas. N, Morean, Actuary. 

Epuunp Fowten, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 
General Agent for Missouri, 


Office, No. 11 “Tempe,” N. W. cor. 5th and Walnut 
[sep4-6m] Streets, ST, LOUIS, MO, 





$1140 How I made it in six months. Secret and 
sample mailed free. A. J. Fuuuam, N.Y. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES—Warranted Genuine.— 
Post-paid, 2 ths., 60 cts.; 4 ths., $1.; by express, $1.50 
per peck. Address, W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis. 
THE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and 
Druggists generally. Address, Magic Comp Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

EMPLOYMENTTHAT PAYS. For particulars, ad- 
dress 8. M. Spencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


SPECIALTIES. 
Golden Dwarf Peach Trees, % 100, $25; 31000, $200 
Italian Dwarf “ oe ®B doz., $5; BP 100, $35 
Concord Grape Vines, extra, 1 year, % 100, $8; 
PB 1000, $35. 
Red Dutch Currants, extra, 1 year, # 100, $3; 











1000, $20. 

White Dutch Currants, extra, 1 year, @ 100 $4; 
®B 1000, $30. 

Irish Junipers, 1 year, transplanted, # 100, $6; 
B 1000, $40. 


A large stock of Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds and 
Roses. Golden Dwarf Peach Buds for sale. 
Trade Catalogue free on application. Address, 


NN BROTHERS 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. 


~ BURDICK’S — 
Celebrated National 


HAY & FODDER 
CUTTER. 


“@ 


sep18-4t 
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Farmers, stock-growers and livery-stable men, who 
have never seen the Burpick Currer, should not fail 
toexamine. Itis entirely different in its construction 
from any other machine in use; and is so far superior 
to all others, that no one who tries them, fails to ap- 
preciate their excellence. They have been adopted 
almost universally by the livery-stable, railroad and 
dairy men, of the Hast, and several thousand were 
sold in the West last season, and not one failed to give 
satisfaction. 

This cutter has but one knife. This is heavy, of 
the finest steel, and will cut heavy stalks or sticks if 
desired, and the toughest or finest hay, with little 
power. 

Among various improvements are, the arrangement 
for giving different lengths of cut as desired ; a device 
for preventing breakage or accident, which is of great 
value ; an improved self-feed which adapts the machine 
to various quantities and qualities of feed; with many 
other valuable points which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

It is the best cutter in use, of elegant workmansbip, 
great power, light to run, and for durability is un- 
ualled, 

THIS MACHINE is sold exclusively by regularly 
appointed Agents throughout the Country. 

For the purpose of giving persons an opportunity of 
TRYING THE MACHINES in parts of the country 
where none are sold, we will allow a discount of TEN 
PER CENT. from the accompanying factory prices, 
for the first order coming from any location where the 
Cutter is not represented. 

Orders should be accompanied by the money. ALL 
Macuines WARRANTED. 

—PRICE LIST.— 


No. Length Will cut Price. 
of Knife. per hour. 
1. 6inches. 300 lbs. $22.00 
2 Hs 400 “ 27.00 
» ve 600 “ 32.00 
eres 800“ 40.00 
a, ies 1,500 “ 45.00 For hand - 
“ “ 
6. il 2,000 55 oo} mite, = —_ 


For Sale by SEMPLE, BIRGE & Co., 
Agricultural Implement Dealers, 
13 South Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


sen 18-9 








A good stock constantly on hand. Send 
in orders early. 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Farming Implements and Seeds, 
l No. 207 North 2d St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Lish Baths. 
Prof. Wm. Roberso 


n’s 
TONSORIAL PALACE, 
410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Also, Proprietor of the Celebrated 
TURKISH BATHS. 


If you wish to enjoy a rare luxury; if you wish to 
be cleaner than you ever were before; if you wish 
to havea healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you 
wish to purify your blood; if you wish to rid your- 
self of colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, ete.; if you - 
wish to preserve your health; if you wish to grati- 
fy your curiosi 


Try a Turkish Bath! 


You will be sure to like it and to come os 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, 


“IT’S TO YOUR INTEREST!” 


To send fer our New Price List, just out, of 


Fruit Trees, Vines and Plants. 
Prices very low. Send now, befere you forget ! 


BROKAW & WOODS, Rolla Nurseries, 
sep18-3t] Rolla, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR PROF. PARSONS’ 


LAWS OF 
BUSINESS. 


With full directions and forms for all transactlons in 
every State in the Union, oe Parsons, L. 
L. D., Professor of Law in Harvard University, and 
author of many law books. 

Anew book for everybody; explaining the rights, 
duties and obligations of all the relations of as 
well as every kind of contract and legal obligation. 

A correct, economical and safe counselor and ad- 


iser. 
So plain, full, accurate and complete that no per- 
son can afford to be withoutit. Embodying in popu- 
lar form the result of the labor and study of the 
most popular and successful writer of law books in 
the country, 

Send for our Descriptive Circular with terms and 
estimonials. Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 








Vv 





CO., 178 Elm Street, Cincinuati, Ohio. sepl8-2¢ 
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LE SHADE FLOCK 
Thoroughbred Cotswolds. 


The subscriber offers for sale his celebrated flock 
of COTSWOLDS; consisting of Rams, Ewes and 
Rvety, sheep is guaranteed thordughbred. 
ef imported direct from England from bes: 
is Geseendants. Price of Rams, $150 t« 
to $150. Lambs, each. 
delivered at Railroad, with food t: 

. Address, JOHN D, WING 
38 Co., New York. | 











SENTS A SALARY OF $30 
Ses, or allow a large commission, 
wonderful inventions. Address. 
ER & 00., Marsuaut, Mica. 


GREAT DISTRIBUTION 
y the Metropolitan Gift Co. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 








EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 

5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1000 
10 “ “ 10,009; 200 “ “ 500 
20 “ “ 5,000 300 “ “ 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 
75 “ bed Melodeons “ 75to 100 
350 Sewing Machines - - was 60 to 176 
500 Gold Watches ~ ~ “6 T5to 306 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1,000,000 


A chance to. draw any of the above Prizes tor 25c. 
‘fickets describing Prizes are sealed in Wnvelopes and 
well mixed, On receipt of 26¢ a Seaied Ticket is drawn 
without choiee and sentby mailto’any address. The 
prize named upon it will be delivered to the tic et 
holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize exchanged for another of same value. 
No Blanks. 


Rererences:—We select the following from many |’ 


who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly per- 
mitted us to publish them: Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 
$10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, $800; 
James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; John T. Andrews, 
Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, 
Pian6, $600. We publish no names without permission. 

Opiniones ov 7He PResss—‘The firm isreliable, and 
deserve their success.” — Weekly Tribune, May 8. “We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. Y. Herald, 
May 28. 
was promptly received ”’—Daily News, June 3, 

Send tor circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteéd. Every package of Sealed 
Euvelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. 


be addressed to ARPER, WILSON & CO., 


173 Broadway, New York.| 


~ COLUMBUS NURSERY. | 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 

Fruit Trees; Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, &c. Best kinds for the West. Large 
quantity; fine assortment; best quality; prices reason- 
able; satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence soli- 
cited, and prices sent on application. 

id WA eR Ge BA NFORD, Columbus, Ohio, 


2 && 2 
EMPLOYMENT--Any number of 
Ladies or “Gents can make from $10 to $20 per week 
in a light and easy business, requiring no capital, and 
can be done wholly in the evening. Send 25c. for 
circulars.and samples, or stamp for circular. 

MARSH & CO., 7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


500 one year old Apnle, 
Cherry, Plum, Standard aud Dwarf Pear Trees for 
sale, Fall of 1869, at very low rates» Any Farmer 
can grow this stock to Orchard size at a very-small 


expense, / én canmake from 3 to 500 per 
© t@ckitwo years. For aman start- 
ing in the nursery business, or any Nurseryman that 


wants to buy stock, this is the right kind of stock 
to bay. 
Apples, 2 to’ Gc. We offer also a full assortment of 
all kinds of Nursery stock. For description of 
stock, price list, &c., address E. MOODY & SONS, 
Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, New York. 











Potato Digger. 
Send Stamp fo: Circular to 
R. H. Allen & Co. 


>t New-York. 


‘ 


Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. | | 


“A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which | | 


Six Tickets for]. 
$1; 13 for$2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters should 


Pricks—Pear and Cherry trees, 4 to 12¢;|_ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


The reputation this ex- 
cellent medicine enjoys, 
is derived from its cures, 
many of which are truly 
marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous dis- 
ease, where the system 
seemed saturated with 
corruption, have been 
— and cured by it. 
=== Scrofulous affections and 
, ‘ = disorders, which were ag- 
a wated by the scrofu- 

contamination until 

they were painfully afflicting, have been radically 

pray) such ~_— Leepebere Xa ony sec- 

on of the country, that the public scarcely need to 
be informed of its virtues OF uses. write 

Scrofulous poison is one of the most destructive 
enemies of our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt 
tenant of the organism undermines the constitution, 
and invites the attack of enfeebling or fatal diseases, 
without exciting a suspicion of its presence. Again 
it seems to breed infection throughout the body, an 
then, on some favorable occasion, rapidly develop 
into one or other of its hideous forms, either on the 

or ameng the vitals. In the latter, tuber- 
cles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs or 
heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows 
its presence by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcer- 
ations on some pe of the Deny Hence the occa- 
sional use of a bottle of rsaparilla is ad- 
visable, even when no active symptoms of disease 
appear. Persons afflicted with the following com- 
p aints generally find immediate relicf, and, at 
ength, cure, by the use of this SARSAPARIL- 
LA: Bt. Anthony’s Fire, or Erysipelas, 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, 

es, Sore Ears, and other cruptions or 


Sore 
visible forms of Scrofulous disease. so in the 


more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia ae = 
Heart Disease Fits, Epltepey, Neura gia, 
and the various Uleerous ections of the muscu- 
lar and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases 
are cured by it, though a longtime is required for 
; subduing these ob ba any medicine. 
| the complaint, Lewsitehan er Whtee, Uncnre 

or tert 
iat etn neal Sar R eect yo 
3 2 ately cure its 
| purifying and invigorating e "Minute Diree- 


an 

tions for each on are found mour Almanac, sup- 
plied gratis. and Gout, when 
caused by accumulations of. extraneous matters 
in the blood, : to it, as also Liver 
mpletess 94 [ or Inflam- 
mation of the , and Jau ce, when arising, 
bl 


isons in the 
S @ great re- 
r of the system. 


an 
dent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap- 


| prehensions or Fears, or any of the affections 

| symptomatic of Weakness, wil find immediate 
relief and convincing evi of its restorative 
power upon trial. 


PREPARED BY 

| Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

| SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


For sale 500,000 No.1 Apple stocks 


These roots are grown on sub-soiled ground, and 
can’t be beat for their size. Special pains taken in 
assorting plants in order to give good satisfaction to 
those who purchase. Also, a fine lot of 1 yearold 
Apple, Pear and Cherry trees, Osage Orange Plants, 
Grape Vines, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants and 
Strawberries, of the best and most profitable kinds. 

Apple Root Grafts put upthe coming winter in 
the most careful manner by experienced hands, and 
warranted true to name. 1,000 to 5,000 at $8 per 
1000 — 10,000 for $75—25,000 for $150—more at 
cheaper rates. Send for price list now ready—free 
to all applicents. Address, JOHN RIORDAN, Box 
1155, Bloomington, Illinois. sepll-4t 


CHOICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by KE. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


WANTED ! 


TO EXCHANGE unimproved Real Estate in Texas 
for a GOOD JACK, and for from two to six well-bred 
BROOD MARES. Address, W. 0. PHILIPS, 
sep11-4t Austin, TEXAS. 


100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 
Consisting of Concord, Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, &c. Price list sent to all applicants. 
E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 
ART OF FASCINATING. 
By a French Lady. How to Cause Love, Constancy 
and Admiration, Sent for10 cents. Addrésa, 
sep1l-6t] WILLIS &CO,, 52 John 8t., New York, 
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The Home Washing Machine! 
WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
andthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds offabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
50 shirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
it does not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANuFrAcTURING 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Samus. CupPLes, 
President, [jed-tf] 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HEAVEN, EARTH AND 
THE MILLENNIUM. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE MISSOURI BAR. 
Price per Mail, Post-paid, in Cloth, $1; 
in Paper, 60 cis. 
Sold by the St. Louis Book & News Co. sept4—4t 


$1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, 
$1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, 
a year made by ouragents, maleand female. Ad 
dress J. N, Ricuarpson & Co., P. O. Box 5093, 
Boston, Mass. sept4—4t 


THE CLIMAX KNITTER!! 

Tus is, without question. the best family knitting- 
machineeverinyented. Itissmall, light, neat, simple 
of construction, durable, works very rapidly, mAs BUT 
ONE NEEDLE, makes the old-fashioned knitting-needle 
stitch (and two others), with light or heavy, single or 
double yarn, SETS UP AND FINISHES ITS OWN WORK, and 
needs no weights. It knits close or loose textures, 
hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics—anything 
that can be knit by hand, and in a much better manner. 
A child can readily operate it, and can learn to do so 
much sooner than to kuit with ordinary needles. There 
is nothing to be done but to thread a needle and turna 
erank, until the heel is reached, which is formed to 
perfection, with litle trouble and no sewing: the same 
is the case with the toe. 
The price of this knitter is but $25, which places it 
within the reach of every family. It is destined to be 
very popular, and we can offer agents, general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for circulars. 
Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
§. W. Cor. 11th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| sept] 1—4t} 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES AT SPECIAL 
rates. Having a large stock of these famous pota- 
toes, and being short of storage room and money, I 
will sell at special rates for a short time, to those that 
wish to purchase this fall. Address, 

E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


Imported Prize Poultry for Sale, 
Bred direct from Imported stock. Houdans, Brah- 
mas, that we1en 28 pouwps at MATURITY ; W. F. B. 
Spanish, White Leghorns, Sumatra Pheasant Games, 
Silver Spangled Polands, Golden Hamburghs, Gray 
Dorkings, California Bronze Turkeys, and Imported 
Black Caynga Ducks. The above Fowls are bred 
with great care, and can’t be surpassed in America. 
Send for large circular and Price-List. A.B. NEILL 
& CO., P. O. box 219, New Lisbon, Ohio, [sep11-4t 


Jos. B. Witpe, 
Secretary. 
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Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri.’ 
¥3 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


TAPPAHANNOCK ° 

Those who have not yet obtained seed of this supe- 
rior, early, white wheat, can have an opportunity of 
doing so now. My crop this year is extra fine, and 
entirely free from all foreign seed. I have allowed 
no other wheat to grow on my farm for six years, and 
have a machine of my own that threshes no other 
wheat. I intend to thresh immediately, and those 
who wish to obtain it of me had better send in their 
orders at once. Orders will be filled in the order re- 
ceived. My price this year is $2 per bushel, nett.— 
Cash must accompany orders, or by express C. O. D. 
Sacks furnished at cost when desired. 
jyl7-3m T. R. ALLEN, Allenton, Mo. 


M.D. HELTZELL & CoO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Land Plaster, 
Raw Bone, poe of Lime 
And Bone Dust; 


Dealers in LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER PARIS, 
Hair, White Sand, Marble Dust, Fire Brick, Sewer 
and Drain Pipe, &c. 

No. 807 North 2d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments of 

jy24-3m PRODUCE, TOBACCO, &e. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues turnisbed upon application. 


jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. : 

This well-known establishment, founded 30 years 
ago by the present proprietors, and conducted ever 
since and at the present time under their personal 
supervision, now offers the largest and most complete 
stock in the country, embracing : 

STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPES AND SMALL FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

NEW AND RARE FRUITS OF ALL SORTS, 
NEW AND RARE ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

The collection in both departments, useful and or- 
namental, is the largest in the U.S, Extensive speci- 
men grounds aré maintained at great expense, to de- 
termine qualities and insure accuracy in propagation. 

Orders for large or small quantities promptly and 
carefully filled. Packing performed in the most 
skilful and thorough manner. 

Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 

Nurserymen and Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Catalogues, sent 
prepaid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 5c. No. 4—Wholesale Frez. 

















Address, ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
au2lsep4&18 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Fall 1869. - - - Spring, 1870. 


ga Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 


PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
Permanently established and reliable. 


STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 


Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing combined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. #@-Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 


BANNER MILLS. 


1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST, 


Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, ° $ 8 00 
Freudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, ° 7 00 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, ° 6 50 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, ° 6 00 
Planters’ XX XX, per barrel, . 5 00 
Rye flour per barrel, . . < 7 00 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 00 
Cracked wheat per barrel, ° 8 00 
Graham flour per barrel, ° ° 8 00 
Pearl barley per pound, ; é 123 
Hominy per barrel, " . . 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, ‘ 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 4 50 


Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 ths., 1 80 
Bran, for feed, per 100 ibs., ° 85 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 tbs., ‘ 110 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per100 ths, 1 00 


Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumers. 


WM. FREUDENAU. 


CLOVER HILL IMPORTING 
And Breeding Stock Farm, 


HAS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 

Trotting and Pacing Horses, 
Thoroughbred Durham, Ayrshire & Alderney Cattle, 

English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hogs, 

Cashmere Goats, and 
Fancy Poultry of all kinds. 
Address, L.W. H. WRIGHT, 

{sep4-3m] 614 North Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


We will furnish 
Apple Trees, Hedge Plants, Apple 
Seedlings, and Apple Grafts, 


All first-class stock, at as cheap rates as any parties 
in the country. Write to us for terms. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Address, 


W. H.MANN & CO., Gilman, Iroquois Co., Ill 











EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUPACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 
FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 


Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
ean be run steadily for years without the expenditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR 


2@~Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JAS. A. STORM & CO., 
Nos. 14 & 16 Second Street, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Produce & Commission Merchants 
And Dealers in Fruits and Vegetables. 
Pay special attention to selling and shipping FRUIT 

on Commission. jy24-3m 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 
THOROUGH-BRED STOCK, and Domestic and Or- 
namental Fowls for sale. For Circulars and Price, 
Address, N. P, BOYER & CO., 

Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 


Seed Wheat & Grass Seed 
FOR SALE. 

Send fora Circular, giving descriptions and prices 
of the best varieties of American and European Seed 
Wheats and Grass Seeds. Address, 

N. P. BOYER & CO., 
jy31-2m Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Commences October 4th, 1869. 
$30,000 in Premiums 


PREMIUM LIST wit. se sent Free or 


Charge to persons addressing 


G. O. KALB, Secretary. 


aug7-8t 


Salem Grape Nurseries 
Removed to Lockport, N. Y. 








jy3l-2m 
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THOMAS’ IMPROVED CIDER 
AND WINE PRESS. 


The subscribers offer this Press to Cider and Wine 
Makers, as the best press for that purpose now in use, 
for the following reasons: 

1. It is the Strongest. 

2. It is the Cleanest. 

3. It gets fall one-third more juice than any of the 
portable presses can do, and in a pure state. 

4. It gets the juice out more rapidly than any of 
the other presses. 

5. It cannot get out of order. 

6. It has the best Ratchet in use. 

Orders left with the Rurat Wor xp, or at the Pat- 
terson Manufacturing Co., Alton, Ill., will be attend- 
ed to immediately ;, or, J.BULL & SON, 

Galesburg, Illinois. 


Messrs. J. Butt & Son—Gents: Thomas’ Cider 
and Wine Press, set up by you on my place, is, by 
far, the simplest, cheapest and most powerful, of all 
the hand or portable presses that I have seen, and 
will fill a want that the old presses could not do, and is 
growing in favor daily. No doubt you will finda 
ready sale for them. M. L. Dunuap, Correspond- 





yli-lyr Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 


ent of “Chicago Tribune.” 


200,000 VINES FOR SALE. 
Fall of 1869. Strong Plants. 

Having purchased of Mr. T. L. Harris, of Salem-on- 
Erie, his entire stock of Salem Vines for Transplanting, 
and also the Wood for Propagating, from his Salem 
Vineyard of 30 acres, we now offer to Dealers and 
Planters a Large and Superior Stock of this Choice 
Grape, the best of Mr. Rogers’ remarkable collection 
of Hybrids; being derived entirely from Mr. Rogers 
himself, it is known tobe genuine. Bearing Vines of 
Salem this year in our Vineyard are perfectly healthy, 
while the Concord is affected with both mildew and 
rot. A general assortment of all Leading and New 
Varieties for sale VERY Low. 

For Price List, containing Cut of the Salem and 
Testimonials, address I, H. BABCOCK & CO., 
sept4—St Lockport, N. Y. 


*: MOR NURSERY STOCK 
FOR. Y 

APPLE trees, Ist class, 4 to 6 feet, $12.50 per 100; 
$100-per- 1000. Second class,-3 to 4 feet, $6.25 
per 100; $50.per 1000. : 

PEACH, $15 por 100; $126 per 1600; 

CHERRY, fine trees, piper 108. 

PEAR trees; Standard and Dwarf, $25 to $45 per 100. 


ALL STOCK GROWN..ONOUR NURSERY. 
Catalogues Freé, «-~ fau m]* ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
NURSBRY, Bloomington, Ills., for the Walt of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stok. Will 
contract to put up Applé Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS & SON, 





Bloomington, Ills. 
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M°SHERRY’S PATENT 


cS THE 


It Sows All Kinds of Grain. It Never Chokes up. 
Quantity of Seed to the Acre. 


1 





—— 


=<=—_— 












1\ PATENTED 
\"\\OES. 
\, f.\3. 





GRAIN DRILL. — 


—— 


AGE. 2a 


Can be Regulated in a Moment to Sow any 
Send for Circulars and Price List. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., General Western Agents, 
207 North 2d Street, Sr. Louis, Mo. 














SEED POTATOES AND OATS. 


Great Inducements Offered to Fall 
Purchasers, 

Early Rose potato, per bbl (23 bush, 165 lbs) $S— 
10 bbls for $75; per vush, $3; per peck, $1. Early 
Prince, Climax, Bresee’s Prolific, Excelsior, Willard, 
Western Chicfor Philbrick’s Early White, 3 pounds 
ot either variety sent by mail post-paid for $2. Early 
Lendon White, $5 per bbl; $2 per bush. Prince Al- 
bert, Jackson White, Mercer, White Peachblow, and 
Dykeman, $4 per bbl. Harrison, Early Goodrich, 
Early York, Early Handsworth, White Sprout, Glea- 
son, Cuzco, Goodrich Calico, Garnet Chili, Shaker 
Fancy, Delmahoy, Georgia, Red Peachblow, and 
White Neshannock, cach, $3 per bbl, or 10 bbls for 
$25. OATS. 

Surprise, Norway, Swedish, Hungarian, Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, and Scotch Potato 
Oats, $2.50 per bush; 10 bush, for $20. All secd 
warranted pure and truetoname. No further charges 
for packing or cartage. Send money at my risk by 
P. O. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Catalogues 
free to al) applicants. J. K. HUDSON, 
septoap Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAPE VINES. 


150,000 one and two-year old grape vines, of the 
leading varieties only—all grown in the open ground. 

Dealers, and those wishing to plant largely, will do 
well to send for our Price List before engaging clse- 
where. Address, H. MICHEL & BRO., 
sepI1-tf] 411, Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Prindle’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 
R. H. Allen & Co. 


P. Oo. Box 376, 
New-York, 


HARNESS! HARNESS!! 
SADDLES! SADDLES! ! 


You can get acompkte dow ie set uf Government 
Harness, for $18; or a fine set of Silver Plated Buggy 
Harness, for $20. C. TUCKETT, 616 North Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. sep4-4t 








ws 








Specialties ! 
18€9. 


Standard Peaches 
! Gold. Df. Peaches, 
Cherries, 
Currants, 
Gooseberries. 
Plum trees, 4 tod 
feet 1 year, branch- 
ed, per 100, $15; per 1000, $125. Plum Seedlings, 
$4 to $15 per 1000, according to quality and quantity. 
CompLete ASSORTMENT OF TREES, PLANTS, VINES, 
Sarvs, Segp.ines, Stocks, Roor GRAFTS, ETC.,ETC. 
Send stamp for Price List; 10 cents for Catalogues. 
sep4-lt&ceowtf] Address, W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, 0. 


For Sale, Pure Blood Alderney 


STOCK—One fine cow, 5 years old, will calve about 
the middle of August. One pure blood bull, 3 years 
old. Two pure blood bulls, about 3 months old. One 
of the young bulls is from the celebrated cow ‘Beauty’, 
which has taken the first premium at the St. Louis 
Fair the lasttwo years. The above stock is guaran- 
teed pure and of the finest quality. Apply to or ad- 
dress LEVIN H. BAKER, 529 Washington Avenue, 
or William H, Gist, Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo., 
where the above stock can be seen at any time. 
aug7-8t 


FRUIT 
COMMISSION HOUSKH. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 

Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 
Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 
Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
sold at low rates. 


DUTCH FLOWER BULBS. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
Shrubs &c., &c.—is now ready, and will be mailed on 
application. Address, H. MICHEL & BRO., 
sep11-tf] 411, Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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KNEE-SPRUNG HORSES - 


PERMANENTLY CURED, without cost or trouble. 
Address, W. T. BAKER, Sentine} Office, Waterford, 
New York. g@Recire, $1.00. jy-3m 
THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-oflice address, AtnaA, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
* WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, it 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.[au28-ly 


~Golman’s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages cach, 
beginning with January and July. Terms—Two 
DoLLARS a year in advance. For a club of 5 New 
subscribers and $10;"a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 otp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
ear. 

ApverTIsING RAtES—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double ‘price, for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

The circulation of Co~man’s RuraL Wortp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium forreaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 
advertised, 
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